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A SHORT ACCOUNT OF THE HINDOO RELIGION. 
[With a View of the great Pagoda at Tanjore.] 


HE Hindoos, or Gentoos, the 
_ inhabitants of that part of 
India known by the name of Indos- 
tan, profess the religion of the Bra- 
mins, which is supposed to be the 
same with that of the ancient Gym- 
nosophists. In the time of Dio- 
dorus Siculus, they are said to have 
been divided into seven casts or 
tribes, but this probably is a mis- 
take; at present, however, they 
are divided only into four, viz. 
the Bramin, the Khatry, the Bhyse, 
and the Soodera. To all these dis- 
ting offices are assigned, and those 
bora in one tribe cannot, accord- 
ing to their laws, intermarry with 
those born in another. For cer- 
ain offences they “are subject to 
the loss of their cast, and hence is 
formed a fifth tribe, called Pariars, 
on the coast of Caromandel, but 
inthe Shanscrit, or sacred lan- 
guage, Chandalas. These are con- 
sidered as'the dregs of the people, 
. are ‘never employed but in 
meanest services. Besides this 
there is a geiteral division, which 
pervades the four casts indiscrimi- 
ll and which is taken from 
© worship of their gods, Vish- 
nob and Shevah; the worshippers 
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of the former being named Vish- 
nou-bukht,, and those of the latter 
Sheevzh-bukht. 

Of these four casts, the Bramins 
are accounted the first in every re- 
spect. They are not, however, 
allowed to assume the sovereign- 
ty; religious ceremonies, and the 
instruction of the people, being 
their peculiar province. ‘They a- 
lone are allowed to read the veda, 
or sacred books; the Khatries, or 
cast next in dignity, being only 
allowed to hear them read; while 
the other two can read only the 
Sastras, or commentators. As for 
the despised Chandalas, they dare 
not so much as enter a temple, or 


be present at any religious cere 


mony. 

In point of precedency, the Bra- 
mins claim a superiority even to 
princes; the latter being chosen 
out of the Khatry, or second cast. 
A Rajah will receive with res & 
the food that is prepared by a bra~ 
but the latter will eat no- 


min 
thing that has been prepared by 
any member of an inferior cast, 


ment of a Bramia for 
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450 
other cast, and the greatest crime 
that can be committed, is the mur- 
der of a Bramin. No magistrate 
must desire the death of one of 
these sacred persons, or cut off 
one of his limbs. They must be 
readily admitted into the presence 
even of princes whenever they 
please. When passengers in a 
boat, they must be the first to en- 
ter and to go out, and the water- 
man must besides carry them for 
nothmyg. Every one who meets 
them on the road is likewise oblig- 
ed to give place to them. All 
priests are chosen from among this 
order, such as are not admitted to 
the sacerdotal function being em- 
ployed as secretaries or account- 
ants. These can never afterwards 
become priests, but they continue 
to be greatly respeéted by the o- 
ther casts. 

The Khatry, or second casts, 
are those from among whom the 
sovereigns are chose. The Bhyse, 
or Banians, who constitute the 
third cast, have the charge of 
commercial affairs; and the Soo- 
dera, or fourth class, the most 
numerous of all, comprehend the 
laborers and artisans. «These last 
are divided into as many classes as 
there are followers of different 
arts, -all the children being invari- 


ably brought up to the profession © 


of their fathers, and it is absolutely 
unlawful for them ever to change 
it afterwards. 

No Hindco is allowed, on any 
account, to quit the cast in which 
he was born. All of them are ve- 
ry scrupulous with regard to their 
diet, but the Bramins much more 
so-than any of the rest. The lat- 
ter eat no flesh, nor shed blood, 
Their ordinary food is. rice and 
other vegetables, prepared with a 
kind of butter, and seasoned with 
ginger and different spices. The 
tood, however, which they most 
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esteem, is milk fresh from the 
cow, this animal being held by 
them in such extravagant venera- 
tion, that it is enagted_in the code 
of Gentoo laws, that whoever ex. 
aéts labor from a hungry or thirs- 
ty bullock, or obliges him to work 
when. fatigued, or out of season, 
is liable to be fined by the magis. 
trates. The other casts, though 
less rigid, abstain very religiously 
from what is forbidden them; nor 
will they eat any thing prepared 
by a person of an inferior cast, or 
of a-different religion. Though 
they may eat some kinds of flesh 
and fish, it is, accowated a virtue 
to abstain from them all, and none 
of them are allowed to taste in- 
toxicating liquors of any kind. 


So exceedingly bigotted and su- 


perstitious are they in their absurd 
maxims with regard to food and 
drink, that some Seapoys, in a 
British ship, having expended all 
the water appropriated to their use, 
would have suffered themselves to 
perish for thirst rather than taste a 
drop of that which was used by 
the ship’s company. 

The religion of the Hindoos, by 
which these maxims are inculcat- 
ed, is contained in certain books, 
named Veda, Vedams, or Beds, 
written in a language called the 
Shanscrit, which is now known 
only by the learned. These books 
are supposed to have been not the 
work of the supreme God himself, 
but of an inferior deity, named 
Brimha, Brama, or Brahma. The 
supreme God, they say, having 
created the world by the word ot 
his mouth, formed a female deity, 
named Bawaney, whe,, in an ¢4- 
thusiasm of joy and praise, brought 
forth three eggs, From these were 
produced three male deities, 14m- 
ed Brimha, Visanou,and Sheevah. 
Brimha was endowed. with the 
power of creating the things 0} 
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this. world; .Vishaou, wath, that 
of cherisbing them; and Sheevah, 
with that of restoring and.corre¢t- 
ing them). Thus Brimha became 
the creator. of man; and in this 
charatter he forrned the four casts 
from. different parts of his own 
body, the Bramins from his mouth, 
the Khatry from his arms, the 
Banians from his betly and thighs, 
and the Soodera from his. feet. 
Hence, say they, these four dil- 
ferent.casts derive the different of- 
fices assigned to them;.the Bra- 
mins to.teach; the Khatry to de- 
fend.and govern; the Banians to 
enrich by commerce and agricul- 
ture; and the Soodera to labor, 
serve, and obey. Brama himself 
endowed mankind with passions 
and understanding to regulate 
them; while Brimha, having cre- 
ated the inferior beings, proceed- 
ed to write the Vedams, and de- 
livered them to be read and ex- 
plained by the Bramins. 

The religion of the Hindoos, 
though. involved in superstition 
and idolatry, seems to be original- 
ly pure, inculcating the belief. of 
an-eternal and omnipotent being ; 
their subordinate deities, Brimha, 
Vishtiou, and Sheevah, being on- 
ly representatives of the wisdom, 
goodness, and power of .the su- 

eme God Brama. All created 

Ings they suppose to be types 
of the attribute of Brama, whom 
they call the principle of truth, the 
spirit of wisdom, and the supreme 

ing; so that it.is probable all 
their idols were at first only design- 
ed to represent those attributes. 

here are a great many sects 
among the Hindoos, but all of 
them believe in the immortality 
of the soul, a future state of re- 
wards and punishments, and trans- 
migration. Charity and hospita- 

Y are inculcated in the strong- 
€st Manner, and exist among them 
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not only in theory, but in prac- 
tice, ‘ Hospitality,” say they, 
* is commanded to be exercised 
“even towards an enemy, when 
“ he cometh into their house; the 
*“ tree doth not withdraw its shade 
“even from the wood-cutter,-- 
*‘ Good men extend their charity 
“ even to the vilest animals, The 
** noon doth not withhold her light 
*¢ even from the Chandala.” These 
pure doétrines, however, are in- 
termixed with some of the. vilest 
and most absurd superstitions ; and 
along with the true God, they 
worship a number of inferior ones, 
whoare all distinguished by ditfer- 
ent names. The Hindoos have 
likewise a variety, of demi-gods, 
who are supposed to inhabit the 
air, the earth, and the waters, se 
that every village, river, town, 
wood, mountain, é&c, has one of 
these tutelar deities, as was. the 
case among the western heathens, 
By nature these demi-gods are suby 
ject to death; but by the use.of 
certain drink, named amrat, they 
are supposed to obtain immorta+ 
lity. 

“All these deities are worshipped 
as in other countries, by,going to 
their temples, fasting, prayers, and 
the performance of ceremonies to 
their honor. The Hindogs pray 
thrice a day, morning, soon, and 
evening, with their faces turned 
towards the east. They use.many 
ablutions, and, like the Pharisees 
of old, always wash before mealsz 
running water, is always preferred 
for this purpose. to. such as stag- 
nates, Fruits, flowers, and incense, 
are offered in sacrifice to their 
idols; but for the dead they offer 
a kind of cake, called peenda; and 
offerings of this kind always take 
place on the day of the full moon. 
Nothing sanguimary 1s known at 
present.in the worship of the: Hin- 
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bloody sacrifices among them, is 
that of the buffalo, offered for- 


merly to Bawaney, the mother of 


the gods. 

Great numbers of devotees are 
to be met with every where in 
Hindostan. Every cast is allow- 
ed to assume this way of life, ex- 
cept the Chandalas, who are ex- 
cluded. Those held in most e- 
steem are the Seniasses and Jog- 
eys. The former are allowed no 
other cloathing but what suffices 
for covering their nakedness; ner 
have they any worldly goods be- 
sides a pitcher and a siaff: but 
though they are. strictly enjoined 
te meditate on the truths contain- 
ed in the sacred writings, they are 
expressly forbidden to argue about 
them. They must eat but oncea 

ay, and that very sparingly, of 
rice or other vegetables; they noust 
also shew the most perfeét indif- 
ference about hunger, thirst, heat, 
cold, or any thing relating to the 
world, looking forward with con- 
tinual desire to the separation of 
the soul from the bodv. | Snould 
any of them fail in this extrava- 
gant self-denial, heis rendered so 
much more criminal by the at- 
tempt, as he neglected the duties 
of ordinary life for those of ano- 
ther, which he was not able to 
accomplish. The Jogeys are bound 
much to the same rules, and both 
subjeét themselves to the most ex- 
travagant pra¢tices. Some keep 
their arms constantly stretched o- 
ver their heads, till they become 
quite withered and incapable of 
motion; others keep them crossed 
over the breast during life; while 
others, by keeping their hands 
constantly shut, have them quite 
pierced througa by the growth of 
their nails. Some chain’ them- 
selves to trees, or particular spots 
of ground, which they never quit; 
thers resolve never to lie down, 
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but sleep leaning against a tree, 
The most curious 

however, perhaps in record, jg 
that of the Jogey, who measured 
the distance between Benares and 
Jaggernaut with the length of his 
body, lying down and rising al. 
ternately. Many of these enthu. 
siasts will throw themselves in the 
way of the chariots of Vishnou 
and Sheevah, which are sometimes 
brought forth in procession to ce. 
lebrate the feast of a temple, and 
drawn by several hundreds of 
men. Thus the wretched devo- 
tees are in an instant crushed to 
pieces, Others devote themselves 
to the flames, in order to shew 
their regard to some of their idols, 
or to appease the wrath of one 
whom they suppose they have of- 
fended. 

A certain set of devotees are 
named Pandarams, and another on 
the coast of Coromandel are nam- 
ed Cary-Patra Pandarams. The 
former rub themselves all over 
with cow-dung, and run about 
the country, singing the praises of 
the god Sheevah, whom they wor- 
ship. The latter go about asking 
charity at doors, by striking their 
hands together, for they never 
speak. ‘They accept of nothing 
but rice, and when they have got as 
much as will satisfy their hunger, 
never give themselves any trouble 
about more, but pass the rest of 
the day in the shade, in a state of 
such supine indolence, as scarcely 
to look ‘at any object ‘whatever. 
The Tadinums are another set of 
mendicants, who sing the incar- 
nations of Vishaou. They have 
hollow brass rings round theiran- 
cles, which they fill with pebbles, 
so that they make a considerable 
noise as they walk: they beat like- 
wise a kind. of tabor. 

The greatest singularity in the 
religion of ‘the Hindoos is, er 
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fa from persecuting those of a 
different) persuasion, they abso- 
lately refuse even to admit a pro- 

s, They believe all religions 
wo be equally acceptable to the 
jupreme: Being, and assign™as a 
season, that if-the Author of the 
aniverse preferred one to another, 
it would have been impossible for 
any other:to have prevailed than 
that which he approved, Every 
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religion, therefore, they conclude 
to be adapted to the country where 
it is established, and that all ia 
their original purity are. equally 
good. One of their places of wor 
ship is represented in the annexed 
plate. It is the famous pagoda at 
Tanjore, on the Coromandel coast, 
which differs in nothing but: its 
improved form and decorations, 
from the pagodas of Deogur. 
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EXTRAOPDINARY STRENGTH. 


INCLAIR, in his account of 

the parish of Tiry, in Scot- 
land, says, a-countryman died in 
1793, about five feet ten inches 
high, who was employed by the 
laird of Coll, as poet to Glasgow 
orEdinburgh. His ordinary bur- 


den thence to Coll was 16 stone. 
Being once stopt at a toll near 
Dunbarton, he‘humorously asked, 
whether he should pay for a bur- 
den, and uponbeing answered in 
the negative, carried his horse in 
his arms past'the toll. 
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Description of avery singular Atmosfheric Phenomenon, as seen at Stock 
bridge, and several neighboring places, on Thursday, Sept. 1, 17Q6-— 
The description is as nearly accurate as could be given by the judgment 





* of an observer. 


ETWEEN the hours ef three 
and four, P. M. the sun be- 


. came gradually encompassed by a 


circle, or halo, of usual size and 
appearance. Directly under the 
sun was a mock sun, in which was 
nothing remarkable, unless it was 
itsunusual situation. Inthe mean 
time the sun became interseéted at 
the center, by the segment of a 
white luminous circle, exaétly pa- 
rillel with the horizon, which con- 
tinued extending till within a few 

ees of meeting, at the point 
Opposite the sunintheeast. Above, 
on either side, at north and south, 
Were two large segments of circles, 
which, continnelt would have in- 
tersected each other, and the before- 
Mentioned circle, at the sun and 
°pposite point, obliquely, making, 
oneither side, an angle of 12 or 15 
degrees, In these, the differently 
coloured rays of light were diversi- 


GT. 
fied, the red rays appearing on the 
interior side of the, curve. Above 
the sun, and exterior to the hale, 
were two segments of circles, of 
somewhat larger size than the halo, 
and containing each about 42 or 
45 degrees. | 

These. came in contaét, tach 
with the other, and obliquely with 
the halo, directly above’ the sun, 
so as to form, on either side, an 
angle of about 30 degrees.’ Still 
higher, about the distance of 4 
degrees from the Sun, and 
lel with the Halo, ° was another 
segment of a circle. In this and 
those last mentioned, the colours 
were separated, and the red rays 
interior. On: either side of the 
sun, at north and south, about 
the distance of 45 degrees, was the 
seoment of a rain-bow, inverted. 
Each of these began at a small 


i Cr e tl izon, and 
stance above the horizon, 
: included 
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included about 25 or 30 degrees; 
red rays on the exterior of the 
curve. 

Previously'to the above describ- 
ed phenomenon, there had been 
little or ‘no rain for several weeks, 
$0 that at this time the drought was 
severe. The weather was warm 
as usual, for the season. At the 
time of the phenomenon, few 
clouds were visible, and those very 
small. The atmosphere, however, 
was suffused with a thin, vapor, 
which dimmed ‘the bfightnéss of 
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the'sky. As the phenomenon ¢s. 
appeared, the vapor jin 

attended with a rise of hazy clouds, 
which so’ obscured the gun as to 
render it nearly or quite*invisible 
before setting. Most of the day 
following was rainy, the’ rain fall. 
ing in moderate showers, . 


_ ON. BeoAny person whe an 


give a satisfaétory solution of the 
above described appearance, will 
oblige the friends of science by 
making it public, 


or 





ON INTERNAL AGREEABLEMNESS. 


Qvid verum atque decens, curd & rogo. 


Hor. 


True decency I feek, and make my care. 


HAVE taken notice in’ my last 

paper of the outward forms of 
behavior, of that —Barernal--A- 
greeableness which pleases at its 
first appearance, and ushers in with 
a graceful decency the more so- 
lid and considerable, the internal, 
which results from the mind, and 
shews itself in discourse. Forms 
and gesture may be adeceitful var- 
nish; they may impose on us by 
a luring outside, and discover at 
the end a formal emptiness; but 
what flows immediately from with- 
in must be real; this hardly adinits 
of a disguise, and this stamps the 
value‘of man, as it displays his 
soul. The excellence of ‘External 
Agreeableness (I have observed) 
consists In the favorable impres- 
sion it makes at first view; and 
yet from thisadvantage we may de- 
duce the stiperiority the internal 
has over it, and over beauty: as 
the prejudice the former raises in 
its favor is sudden and quick, so 
does it soon languish ‘and decay; 
the charms of ‘the latter are not so 
immediately. perceiveable; it is by 
attention ‘and observation we dis- 
cover the beauties of the mind, and 


therefore they make the stronger 
and more indelible impression:— 
those-are-the-finest gems which lie 
deepest; and the mind. well-im- 
proved, like a rich mine, opens 
the fuller veins the deeper we pe- 
netrate, and requires a tedious and 
constant search to discover its va- 
lue. Though man should beim- 
proved with the most exact de- 
ductions of experience and obser- 
vation, though he should haveen- 
riched hitself with the justest and 
most’ refined sentiments books and 
study can supply; yet, as their va- 
lue is determined by the opittion 
of the generality, so a further care 
is to be taken that they shew them- 
selves in a manner agreeable to 
them. The accomplishments ot 
the mind require art and skill to 
be set off to advantage; and as the 
curious artist can give additional 
beauties to his picture, by placing 
it in a proper light, so may man 
add new embellishments ‘to the 
soul by the manner he displays it 
in. 
The first and chief principle of 
agreeableriess in the mind must be 
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tevirtie. This moral beauty is trayed upon shoals and rocks. : 
productive ofinnumerable charms, Clearness of perception, and deli~ Hi) 
vine in the world, and has the most cacy of judgment and taste, will sit 
ds, happy effect on those we converse render the familiarity of a maa ah 
B to with, We listen with pleasure to agreeable and desired: we make Bl ii 
ible one whose integrity isapprovedof, his thoughts our own, and an in- rip 
day whose sincerity is undoubted, and sensible improyement must neces- Ha HE 
al. whose benevolence is admired.— sarily follow; and as soldiers are fi | 
| Vicious principles naturally cre- inspired with a more cheerful cou- i feet 
tan atean abhorrence, at least a dislike rage when satisfied of the abilities aif! 
the of the unhappy infected person ; of their general, so the reputation ] 1 
wall norcan we converse with freedom of a man in these ;respects wil bf 4 
by andease with one, whose actions make our attention the closer, our F Nie 
we detest, and whose designs we observation the stronger. 





fear. The more the vicious man Whatever carries with it an air 
isadorned with the other parts of of labor and study, is very seldom 
agreeableness, the greater is our thought agreeable, and therefore 
distrust of him, and we suspect abstruse meanings, and a senten- 
even the appearance of anamiable tious obscurity are to be avoided. 
quality to be a.veil to gloss over In instruction they have more 
his intended mischief. Virtue then perplexity and doubtthan real use; ; 

is the foundation and substance of nor is it possible to be entertained, ia 
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ie Agreeableness; the rest is variable, with a discourse which demands 

I- but this is fixed and immutable: a laborious inquiry to arrive at its : 

1S other parts of Agreeableness are sense. The general name for this a 

ji the favorites of particular coun- obscurity of conversation is (pe- aa 

d tries; but this is equally admired dantry, a fault frequent even in Bh 

y by the whole world; some are men of learning, but such as have . Sih 

. flowers of a season, which time read books morethanmen. And | | | 

: and caprice destroy ; but thisisthe though some advantage is to be at 
curious plant which never withers, got from such, yet in general con- 


nya emeteat 


but is always in bloom. versation they must be clisagree- 
_ Ajustness of sentiment, andde- able; for there the soul unbends 
licacy of taste, cannot fail of pleas- itself, the mind opens, and no- 
ing. Chimerical notions, and a thing is willingly admitted, but 
romantic imagination may excite what carries an easy softness, ait 
mirth, but never a serious appro- agreeable smoothness. 

bation, As mutual improvement Intention of mind is another e- 
Is the design of conversation, so he  nemy to agreeableness. This total 
is truly agreeable whose opinions _ possession of the understanding by 
we may receive, whose judgment some objeét which requires a fixed 
we may depend on, and whose consideration, destroys the pleasure 
senti‘ients we should imbide. Er- of conversation: a man thus em- 
ror and prejudice often insinuate ployed is fitter for a solitude than 
themselves into men by conversa- a crowd; and this argues 4 certain 
lion, as they have not time tocan- contempt of those with whom he ah 
Vass the truth and solidity of as- converses, as he takes no pains to ey ial iti. 
sertions ; so it steals on unperceiv- please them, and seems 44 desp ee | 
édand secure; it sets up a false the endeavors of others to be a- 
light which we imprudently direct oreeable to him. 
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pered and properly restrained to 
engage and please. He who en- 
deavors to shine brighter than 
others, dazzles and surprises by his 
too great lustre; and a superiority 
in this may sometimes raise our 
admiration, but seldom an esteem 
of Agreeableness, 

A dogmatical temper must also 
be guarded against; this is the hu- 
mor which thinks its opinions 
maxims, and its determinations 
laws; a disposition which must be 
hateful, as it takes away the de- 
ference due to others. 

Among the many defeéts of 
conversation, I know not a greater 
than a desire of finding fault, and 
sensorious inclination. This in- 
deed shocks humanity, and seems 
the effects of a dangerous morose- 








Anecdotes. 


ness. Envy in general is the ori. 
gin of this great imperfection: 
wherever it sees qualities it cannot 
attain, it immediately aims their 
destruction, and denounces war, 
To our minds weil regula 

and our thoughts jusly disposed, 
we must add a delicacy of e 
sion. Language, in Internal A. 
greeableness, is what dress is im the 
External, and is as proper an or. 
nament to the mind, as the other 
to the body. And as in dress, so 
in words; there is a fashion to be 
observed where the new and old 
are equally fantastical; and as our 
words should be signs of ideas, so 
equivocal expressions are to be 
avoided ; ‘nor are any to be used 
but suchas the general acceptation 
has stamped and made current. 


are SETS LF PRA PO ame 


ANECDOTES. 


T the late assizes at Worces- 
ter, a Cause was tried about 
the soundness of a horse, in which 
a clergyman, not educated in the 
school of Tattersall, appeared as a 
witness: he was confused in giving 
his evidence, and the furious blus- 
tering counsellor who examined 
him, was at last tempted to explain. 
** Pray, Sir, do you know the dif- 
ference betweena horseand cow?” 
** | acknowledge my ignorance,” 
says the grave divine, “ I hardly 
know thedifference between a khorse 
and cow, or between a bully and a 
dull, only that a bull, I am told, 
has horus, and a Sully, (bowing re- 
spectiully to the counsellor) lucki- 
ly for me, has none, 


FATHER Morinus, as Simon 
telis us, nad made a colleétion of 
all the rude and scur: ilous language 
to be jound in ancient and classi- 
cal authors, to serve him upon oc- 
casion. ‘Chere is a ludicrous curse 





in Plautus: “ Zu ut oculos emun- 
garis ex capite per nasum tuos!” 
‘¢ T wish you may blow your eyes 
out at you nose.” 


THAT Rhetoric, says Seldon, 
is best, which is most seasonable 
and. catching. We have an in- 
stance in that old blunt commander 
at Cadiz, who shewed himself a 
good orator. Being to say some- 
thing to his soldiers (which he was 
not used to do) he made them a 
speech to this purpose: “* What a 
chante will it be to you, English- 
men, who feed upon good beef, to 
let those Spaniards beat you, that 
live pon oranges and lemons.” 





A CLOWN, who came down 
to hunt fashions, inquired of 2 
tonish Lady, what the name of her 
robe was? Why, Mr. Impudence, 
it is asack. Aye, retorts Hodge, 
I have heard of a Aig ina poke, and 
now I see a sow in a sack. 
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Of the Marringe-Laws of China. 4S? 
OF THE MARRIAGE-LAWS OF CHINA. 


[F rom Grofier’s Defcription of China, } 


may ay 
- Chinese. can have only one 
FA, law‘ul wite; and it is even 
dressy that her rank and age 
should.be aearly equal to his own; 
but he is permitted to have several 
concubines, whom he may receive 
into his house, without any forma- 
lity whatever. He must, however, 
first pay tp their parents. a certain 
sum of money, and enter into a 
written engagement to treat their 
daughters we ie 
These wives of the second rank 
are totally dependent on the lawful 
se; they are (or at least ought 
to be) always obedient to her or- 
ders. Their children are consider- 
ed as her’s; they address her as 
mother, and ¢an give this tifle to 
heronly. After her death, they are 
obliged to wear mourning for three 
years, to absent themseives from 
public examinations, and to resign 
their governments and offices. The 
death of their natural mother would 
not subject them to the observance 
of any of these regulations. 

A widower, or a widow, may 
enter a second time into the matri- 
monial state; but equality of age 
and rank are then no longer neces- 
sary conditions. The new husband 
may choose from among his con- 
cubines whomsoever he pleases to 
be his lawful wife; and, in all ca- 
ses, this new marriage requires ve- 
ty few formalities. 

A widow who has children be- 
Comes absolute mistress of herself: 
her parents can neither compel her 
to remain ina state of widowhood, 
Nor to enter again into that of mar- 
riage, 

Widows of moderate rank do 
Aot enjoy the same privilege when 
they have no male children. The 

Parents of their first husband can 
place them in marriage, without 
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their consent, and even. without 
their knowledge. They are au- 
thorised by the ‘law to dispose of 
them in this manner, in order that 
they may indemnify themselves, in 
part, for the money they have cost 
their former husbands. This may 
be propeily called a power of sel< 
ling them: however, if they are 
left big with child, this traffic is 
suspended, and it cannot take place 
if they bring fortha son. 

To this law there are two ex- 
ceptions: the first is when the pa- 
rents of the widow dssign her a 

roper maintenance,and reimburse 
those of the deceased husband: the 
other is whefi the widow. embraces 
a religious life, and becomes a bon~ 
ZeSse. 

Divortes are granted in China, 
a§ they weré amiong all ancient na- 
tions, but with less facility, andonly 
in certain cases; such as, of adul« 
tery, mutual dislike, incompatibi- 
lity of tempers and dispositions, in+ 
discretion, jedlousy, absolute dis- 
obedience, sterility, or of heredita~ 
ry and infeétious diseases. 

No husband can send away or 
sell his wife, until a divorce has 
been legally obtained and sanétion- 
ed by authority. If this regulation 
is not striétly observed, the buyer 
and seller become equally culpable. . 

If a wife, who is acknowledged 
as lawful, withdraws privately from 
her family, the husband immedi- 
ately Sues; sentence is pronounced, 
and he may sell the fugitive, who 
then ceases to be his wife, and be- 
comes his slave. : 

The law protects also every wife 
who is abandoned by her husband. 
If he absents himself for three 
years, she is at liberty to lay her 
case before the mandarins, who can 


ise her to take another hus- 
authorise fais 
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band. Were she to anticipate their 
consent, she would be exposed to 
the most rigorous punishment. 

The law forbids marriage in cer- 
tain circumstances, or declares it 
null if the parties have entertd into 
that state.contrary to what it pre- 
scribes. ‘The following are the ca- 
ses in which marriage is illegal. 

First, If a young woman has 
been betrothed to a young man, 
and if presents have been given and 
received by the parents of the in- 
tended husband and wife, that 
young woman can have no other 
husband. 

Secondly, If, in the room of a 
beautiful young woman shewn to 
the female confidant whose busi- 
ness it istomake up the match, ano- 
ther be substituted of a disagreeable 
figure ; or if the daughter of a free 
man marry his slave; or, lastly, if 
any one give his slave toa free wo- 
man, and persuade her parents that 
he is his'son or relation, thé mar- 
riage is null and void; and all those 
who have had aay share in carrying 
on the fraud are severely punished. 

Thirdly, Every mandarin of let- 
ters is forbid to form an alliance 
with any family residing in. that 
province or city of which he may 
be governor. ‘The marriage is not 
valid if he trespasses against this 
law ; and he himself, besides, iscon- 
demned to be severely bastinaded. 

Fourthly, It is unlawful for any 
Chinese youth to enter into a state 
of marriage while he wears mourn- 
ing either for a father or mother. 
Tf promises have been made prior 
to the death of his parent, every 
engagement ceases upon that event, 
and the young man is obliged to 
give information of it tothe parents 
ef his intended bride. The parents, 
however, are not on that account 
entirely freed from their promises. 
A‘ter the usual time of mourning 
is expired, they are obliged to write 


to the young man, to remind hint 
of his engagement; but the youn 
woman is at liberty to give adenial, 
in case he does not persist. 

Marriage is also suspended when 
a family experiences any severe 
misfortune: it would be even suf- 
ficient, were a near relation thrown 
into prison; but this regulation 
may be set aside, provided he gives 
his consent. 

Fifthly, Two brothers cannot 
espouse two sisters ; a widower is 
not at liberty to marry his son with 
the daughter of the widow whom 
he espouses ; nor is a man permitted 
to miarry any of his own relations, 
however distant the degrees of con- 
sanguinity may be between them. 

This political regulation is much 
more necessary in an empire a- 
bounding with such an immense 
‘number of inhabitants as China, 
than in any other country; and 
every where else itought to becon- 
sidered as a very wise institution. 

Public decency has been always 
respected in China, because great 
care and attention have been em~ 
ployed to enforce it. Marriage 
that bond so necessary, so favorable 
to good order, recommended and 
encouraged by all great legislatorsy 
is particularly protected in China. 
Rarely does marriage sere give rise 
to those scandalous intrigues that 
so often embitter its sweets, and 
disturb the domestic peace of famt- 
lies in other countries; we may say 
farther, which make the state of 


‘wedlock much more dreaded than 


desired. The denunciations of the 
law against those who offend in this 
respeét are terrible. Whoever se 
duces the wife of another is putto 
death; and the same punishment & 
generally inflicted on the person 
who debauches a young womall- 
It is true, that, ia both these circum 
stances, the precautions dictated by 
universal custom tend greatly to 


support 




















support the law, and often render 


it superfluous. 

The Chinese women are almost 
condemned to perpetual imprison- 
ment. withia the precindts.of their 
own houses; and, what is still more 
in-its favor, a Chinese enters into 
the married state without ever hav- 
ing seen the woman whom he es- 
pouses: he knows nothing of ‘her 
looks or person, but from the ac- 
count of some female relation or 
confidant, who, in such cases, acts 
the part of match-maker. . It is 
true, that, if they impose upon him, 

either with respect to her age or 
figure, he can have recourse to a 
divorce. Here the law, in its turn, 
serves to correct the abuses of cus 
tom. 

The same matrons who nego- 
ciate a marriage, determine also the 
sum,which the intended husband 
must pay to the parents of the 
bride; for, in China, a father does 
not give a dowry to his daughter: 
itisthe husband who givesa dowry 
to his wife, or, we may say with 
equal. propriety, who purchases 
her, ..She becomes, his property, 
and by a double title, 

The parents of the bride fix the 
day for solemnizing the marriage; 
and they always take care te con- 
sult the, calender, in order that they 
may make choice of one that is 
lucky; .for they consider some as 
favorable, and others unfavorable 
toevery great undertaking. Dur- 
ing this interval, the two families 
send presents to one another, and 
the bridegroom purchases for his 
intended spouse some jewels, such 
as rings, pendants or bracelets. 
Frequent letters pass between the 
Parties; but they gre not permitted 
f0 see one another: the whole trea- 
ty 13 carried on by. the..means: of 
other people... —_ iad 

When the day appointed for the 
feremony arrives, the bride is plac- 
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ed in a chair, of close palanquin. 
Every thing that composes her por+ 
tion is borne before and behind-her 
by different persons of both sexes, 
while others surround her, carrying 
torches and fambeaux, even in the 
middle of the day. A troop of mtr 
sicians, with fifes, drums and haut- 
boys, march before her chair, and 
her family follow it behind. The 
key of the chair in whichshe isshut 
up, is committed to the care of a 
trusty domestic, who must deliver 
it to no one but to the husband 
only. The husband, richly dres- 
sed, waits at his gate for the arrival 
of the procession. As soon as it 
approaches, the key # put into his 
hands; he eagerly opens the chair, 
and, at the first glance, he may 
learn his fortune, and. perceive 
whether those he employed have 
served him with fidelity. It some- 
times happens, that the husband, 
discontented with his inteaded 
spouse, suddenly shuts the chair, 
and sends her back to her relations, 
To get rid of her, it only costs him 
a sum equal to that which he gave 
to obtain her. | 

If the husband is contented, she 
descends from her chair, and enters 
the house, followed by the relations 
of both, where the. new-married 
couple salute the Ziex four times in 
the hall, and afterwards the parents 
of the husband, The bride is then 
comunitted into the hands of the 
women who have been invited to 
the ceremony, and who, together 
with her, partake of an entertaim- 
ment, which continues the whole 
day; the male. part of the guests 
are treated inthe like manner by 
the husband. The same form pre- 


vails among the Chinese at all their 


grand feasts: the women amuse 


themselvesseparately ; and the men 


the same in another apartment, 
OO We shall now speak of those 


. ich are 
marriage ceremonies whic 
rag usual 
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usual among people of the middling 
class. As theirpomp increases ac- 
cording to the riches and rank of 
the parties, it diminishes also in the 
same proportion. 

We have already seen, in the 
chapter of Civil Laws, that a Chi- 
nese is permitted to have only-one 
lawful wife; but that he fhay, at 
the same time, purchase s@veral 
concubines. The nations of an- 
tiquity established this custom 
merely in favor of population: 
Every Chinese who is desirous of 
keeping on yogd terms with his 
wife, pretends to be actuated by the 
same motive: ‘he is particularly 
careful to Jet her know, that if he 
takes concubines, it is only witha 
view of \procuring her a greater 
number of women to attend her. » 

They are, indeed, her servants 
much ‘more than rivals in authori- 
ty. She has the same power over 
them as over the meanest domestic 
in the family; * their children are 
even supposed to belong to her, 
and to be her own; but they have 
also a right to share withthose born 
ot her, in their paternal succession. 
If she happens to die, they are 
obliged to wear mourning for three 
years, to absent themselves from all 
examinations, and to resign their 
offices and employments. They 
may dispense with the observance 
of this regulation on the death of 
their real mother; but they rarely 
take advantage of that indulgence. 

Other husbands, desirous of 
having a male child, which their 
lawful wife cannot, perhaps, give 
them, take a concubine from this 
motive only, and dismiss her as 
soon as their wishes. are accom- 
plished: they then give her per- 
mission to espouse whomsoever 
she chooses; and often they even 
provide a husband for her them- 
selves, 

A busband who becomes a wi 


l- 


. 


dower, raises sometimes his favo. 
rite concubine to the rank of law: 


ful wife. He is not then obliged, 


as in the former case, to examine 
whether the rank of her whom he 
espouses approaches near to hig 
own; and he is also freed from the 
preliminary formalities, of which 

we have already spoken. 
* These concubines are almost all 
procured from the cities of Yang. 
tcheou and Sou-tchou, where they 
are'educated, and taught singing, 
dancing and music, and every ac. 
complishment suitable to women 
of quality, or which can render 
them agreeable and pleasing. The 
greater part of them are purchased 
in other places, to be again dispos- 
ed of. This isthe principal branch 
of trade carried on by these two 
cities. bi Pe 
“The right which individuals of 
ordinary rank assume to them- 
selves, of keeping a concubine, is 
merely tolerated by custom, and 
not authorised by any law. This 
privilege is granted only to the em- 
peror, princes of the blood, and to 
mandarins; and none but the em- 
peror is permitted to have more 
than one. st tae Sell 
A widow of any rank above the 
common, seldom enters a second 
time into the state of marriage when 
she has children. Some carry their 
delicacy to a much greater length; 
were they only betrothed, it is suffi- 
cient tomakethem renounceevery 
other engagement, if their intended 
husband happens to die before the 
celebration of the nuptials. Wi- 
dows of ordinary rank, who have 
children, generally ‘avail them- 
selves of the Liberty which is granted 
them, and unite themselves to ano- 
ther husband, Those of the pooref 
sort are not free to follow their own 
inclination; they aré sold for the 
behoof of the’ parents of the de- 
ceased.—A’s soon as the bargain is 
concluded, 
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concluded, a couple of porters 
pring a chair, which is guarded by 
a number of trusty people. The 
widow is shut up in this chair, and 
in that manner conduéted to the 
house of her new husband. 
Masters, for the most part, are 
desirous of promoting mar- 
riage among their slaves, whatever 
Mr. Paw may say, who, without 
any foundation, has ventured bold- 
ly to assert the contrary. They 
have even very strong motives to 
induce them to encourage these 
marriages: the children produced 
by them are still their slaves; they 
become new property to them; and 
they constitute a fresh tie, which 
attaches the mothers and fathers 
more and more to their service. 
' The Chinese women, even those 
of the greatest rank, seldom quit 
theirapartment. It is situated in 
the most retired part of the house; 
and there they live, secluded from 
all society but their domestics. 
The book of Ceremonies requires, 
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that there should be twoapartments 
in every house; theexterior forthe 
husband, and the interior for his 
spouse. They must even be se- 
parated by a wooden partition, of 
a wall, and the door must be care- 
fully guarded; the husband is not 
at liberty to enter thé inner, apart: 
ment, nor must the wife ever quit 
it, without a sufficient cause, ‘A 
wife,’ adds this book, * is not mis- 
tress of herself; she has nothing 
at her own disposal; she casi give 
no orders but within the precinéts 
of her own apartment, to which 
all her authority is confined.” Tt 
will appear, no doubt, extraordina- 
ry, thatthe same book of Ceremenies 
ranks the prattling and loquacity 
of a woman among those causes 
which may authorise a divorce. 

A woman, however, cannot be 
repudiated on any account, if she 
loses her parents after her marriage, 
or if she has worn triennial mourn- 
ing for the death of her husband, 
father or mother, , 








NATURAL HISTORY OF THE RHINOCEROS. 


. E are indebted to the labors 
VV of many learned and inge- 
nious naturalists for accurate de- 
scriptions of this wonderful crea- 
ture, which in size is only exceed- 
ed by the Elephant, and in strength 
and power is inferior to no other 
animal. ° Bontius ‘says, that in the 
bulk of its body it equals the Ele- 
phant, but is lower only ‘on ac- 
count of the shortness of its legs. 
The length of the Rhinoceros, 
from the extremity of the muzzle 
tothe insertion of the tale, is usual- 
ly twelve feet; and the circurnfe- 
rence of its body nearly equal to 
tslength. Its nose is armed with 
4jormidable weapon, peculiar to 
this creature, beinga very hard and 
solid horn, with which it defends 
uscif from every adversary. The 


Tiger will rather attack the Ele- 
phant, whose trunk it can lay hold 
of, than the Rhinoceros, which it 
cannot face, without danger of 
having its bowels torn out. 
The body and limbs of the Rhi- 
noceros are covered with a skin so 
hard and impenetrable, that he fears 
neither the claws of the Tiger, nor 
the more formidable proboscis of 
the Elephant: It will turn the edge 
of a scimitar, and even resist the 
force ofa musket-ball. The skin, 
which isofa blackish colour, forms 
itself into large folds at the neck, 
the shoulders, and the crupper, by 
which the motion of the head and 
limbs is facilitated ; round theneck, 
which is very short, are two large 
folds; there is also a fold from t 
shoulders, which hangs down u os 
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li: fore legs; and another from the 
hind part of the back to the thighs. 
The body is every where covered 
with, small, tuberosities or_ knots, 
swhich ave small en the neck and 
back, but larger on the sides: ‘The 
thighs, legs, and even the feet are 
fuli of these incrustations, which 
have been mistaken for scales by 
some authors: they ave, however, 
oaly simaple indurations of the 
ski, without uniformity in their 
figure, or regularity in their posi- 
tion. Between the folds, the skia 
is penetiable and delicate, as soft 
to the touch as silk, and of a light 
fiesh colour: The skin of the bel- 
ly ismearly of the same colourand 
consistency, 

The body of the Rhinoceros is 
long.and thick; | Its belly is large, 
aad bangs nearthe ground; its legs 
short, round, and very strong; and 
iis hoofs. aredivided into three parts, 
each pointing forward, . The head 
of this animal is larges its ears long 
and erect; anc its eyes small, sunk, 
and without vivacity: The upper 
lip is long, overhangs the lower, 
and is capable of great’ extension: 
It.is so pliable, that the Rhinoce- 
ros can move it from side to side, 
twist it round a stick, collec its 
food, or seize with it any thing it 
would carry to its mouth. 

The Rhinoceros, without being 


ferocious, carnivorous, or even ex- 


tremely wild, is, however, totally 
untraétable and rude. It seems to 
be subjeét to paroxysms of fury, 
which nothing can appease. That 
which Emanuel, king of Portugal, 
semt to the pope in the year 1513, 
destroyed tite vessel in which they 
were fransporting it. 

Like the Hog, the Rhinoceros 
is fond of wallowing in the mire.— 
It is a solitary animal, loves moist 
and marshy grounds, and seldom 

wits the banks of -rivers.—It is 
foutd in Bengal, Siam, China, and 
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other cou atries.of Asia; iin the isles 
ol J ava, Sumatra, Ceylon, &c.3 in 
Erhiopia, and-the country as low as 
the Cape of Good Hope... Butin 
general, the species is not nume. 
rous, and is much less diffused than 
that of. the Elephant. 

The female produces but oneat 
a time, and at considerable inter. 
vals.—During the first month, the 
young Rhinoceros exceeds the size 
of a large dog, At the age of two 
years, the hern is not more than an 
inch long; at six years old, itis 
nine or ten inches long; and grows 
to the length of three feet anda half, 
and sometimes four feet. The 
horn.is much esteemed by the na- 
tives as an antidote against poison, 
as well asa remedy fot particular 
diseases. . 

The Rhinoceros feeds onthe 
grossest herbs, and prefers thistles 
and shrubs to soft or delicate pase 
turage. It is fond of the sugar- 
cane, and eats all kinds of grain. 

Dr. Parsons remarks, that this a- 
nimal has an acute and very atten- 
tive ear. It will listen with a deep 
and Idng-vontihued attention to 
any. kind of noise; and, though it 
be eating, lying dowa, or obeying 
anv pressing demands of nature, It 
will raise its head, and listen till the 
noise cease. 

From the peculiar constructions 
of his eyes, the Rhinoceros can 
only see what is immediately be- 
fore him. When he pursues any 
objeét, he proceeds always ina di- 
reé&t line, overturning every ob- 
struétion. With the horn on his 
nose, he tears up trees, raises stones, 
and throws them behind him toa 
considerable distance. His sense 
of smelling is so exquisite, that the 
hunters are obliged to avoid being 
to windward of him. They fol- 
low. him at a distance, and watch 
till he lies down to sleep: They 
then approach with great precae 
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don, and discharge their muskets 
aitatoncé into the lower part of the 


Thé Rhinoceros is supposed to 
pethe’ Unicorn of holy writ, and 
all the properties ascribed 

to a animal,-—rage, untameable- 
ness, great swiftness, and immense 
strength—It was known. to’ the 
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Romans in very early timesandis 
handed dithrw Ses a Stated the 
works of that celebrated, people. 
Augustus introduced.one into the 
shows, on his triumph over Cleo- 
patra. Oe nar 
- Its flesh is eaten, and much re- 
lished by the natives of India and 
Airica. Lith 
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Tie Constant Lovers ; or, the Adventures of Pedro and Celestina -—A Tale. 
[Continued from page 439, and conciuded.] : 


HIS short account suggested 
a new project to Celestina. 

My friend, said she to the goat~ 
herd ‘you have no money, which 
you will certainly. want, when you 
haveleft this country. I havea few 
pieces of gold; these I will divide 
with you, if you will let me have 
the dress you say is in your parcel. 

The goat-herd accepted the of- 
fer, Celestina gave him a dozen 
ducats, and, having informed her- 
self which was the road to Gadara, 
took her leave of the despairing lo- 
ver, and returned into the grotto, 
toput on her newly -purchased dis- 
guise. 

She came out habited in a vest 
of chamois skin, with a shepherd’s 
wallet hanging by her side, and on 
her head a hat ornamented with 
nbbons. In this attire she appear- 
ed yet more beautiful than when 
adored with brocades and jewels. 
She took the road to: the village, 
and, stopping in the market place, 
inquired of the peasants if they 
knew-of any farmer who wanted 
4 servant. 

The inhabitants surrounded her, 
and surveyed the stranger with ad- 
miration. The girls expressed their 
Surprise at the beauty of her flow- 
ing miglets; her elegant form, her 
graceful manner, the brilliancy.of 
. *¥es, even though dejected, 
their superior intelligence and mild 

“aignity, astonish and delighzall 


beholders... No one could conceive 
from whence came this beautiful 
youth. One imagines hima per~ 
son of high distinétion in disguise; 
another, a prince, in love with 
some shepherdess, while the schaal- 
master, who was at the same time 


the poet of the village, declared it | 


must be /\polle, sent down,’ a se~ 
cond time, to keep sheep among 
mortals. j 

Celestina, who assumed the name 
of Marcelio, was not long in want 
of a master. She was hired by an 
aged alcade of the village, esteemed 
one of the worthiest men in the 
whole province. | 

This honest countryman ‘soon 
contraéted the warmest friendship 
for Celestina. He scarcely suffered 
her to tend his flocks for a month 


before he gave her an employment — 


within his house, in which the 
pretended Marcelio behaved with 
so much propriety and fidelity, that 
he was equally beloved by master 
and servants. Re? 
Before he had lived here half a 
year, the alcade, who was more 
than eighty, left the entire manage- 
ment of all he possessed to Marce- 
lio; he even asked his opinion in 
ell the causes that came before him, 
and never had any aleade decided 
with so much justice as he, from 
the time he permitted himself to be 
guided by the advice) of Marce- 
Marcelio was. beloved, and 


proposed 


lio. 
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proposed as an example to all the 
village: his affability, his oe 
good sense, gain 
every heart. See the excellent 
Marcelio; cried the mothers to 
their sons; he is continually with 
his master, he_is prepetually em- 
pom in rendering his old age 
1appy, and never negle¢ts .his du- 
ty, like you, to run after the shep- 
herdesses. 

Two years passed away in this 
manner. Celestina,whose thoughts 
were continually employed on her 
lover, had sent ashepherd,in whom 
she could confide; to Grenada, to 
tg information concerning 

on Pedro, Alonzo, and Henri- 
quez. The shepherd brought word 
back, that Alonzo was dead, Hen- 
riquez married, and that Don Pe- 
dro had not been seen or heard of 
for these last two years. 

Celestina now lost all hopes of 
ever again beholding her lover, 
and happy in being able to pass 
her days in that village, in the bosom 
of peace and Alecuistiio, had resolv- 
ed to bidan eternal adieu to love, 
when the old alcade, her master, 
fell dangerously ill. Marcelio at- 
tended his last moments with all the 
affection of a son, and the good old 
man behaved to him like a grate- 
ful father ; he died and left all he pos- 
sessed to the faithful Marcelio. But 
his will was by no means asuflicient 
consolation to his heir. 

The whole village mourned for 
the alcade, and, after funeral rites 
had been celebrated with more sor- 
row than pomp, the imhabitants 
of the place assembled to choose 
asuccessor. In Spain, certain vil- 
lages have the right of nominating 
their own alcade, whose office it is 
to decide their differences, and take 
cognizances of greater crimes, by 
arresting and examining the offen- 
ders, and delivering them over to 
the superiox judges, who generally 
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confirm the sentencé of those rustis 
magistrates; for good laws are gee 
nerally perfectly consonant to sim. 
ple reason. yy 

The villagers, being met, agreed; 
with one voice, that no-one could 
be so proper to succeed the latéal- 
cade, as the youth whom he seem- 
ed to have designed for his succes- 
sor. ‘Fhe old men, therefore, fol- 
lowed by their sons, came with all 


the usual ceremonies to offer Mar: 
celic the white wand, the ensign of 


the vacant office. Celestina ac- 
cepted it, and sensibly touched by 
such a proof of esteem and affec- 
tion from these good people, resolv- 
ed to consecrate to their happiness 
a life she had formerly intended to 
dedicate to love. 

While the new alcade is busied 
with the duties of her office, let us 
return tothe unfortunate Don Pe- 
dro, whom we left gallopping to- 
wards Portugal, and continually re- 
moving farther from her he so 
anxiously sought. 

He arrived at Lisbon, without 
obtaining any intelligence of Ce- 
lestina, and immediately returned 
bythe same road, to researchevery 
place he had before in vain examin 
ed; again he returned to Lisbon, 
but without success. 

After six months ineffeétual in- 

uiry, having assured himself that 
Celestina had never returned to 
Grenada, he imagined she might 

rehaps be at Seville, where he 
sats she had relations. Immedi- 
ately he hastened to Seville; there 
he found the relations of Celestina 
had just embarked for Mexico. _ 

Pedro no longer doubted but his 
mistress was gone with them, an 
direétly went on board the last ship 
which remained to sail. He at- 


rived at Mexivo, where he found 
the relations, but alas, no Celest 
na! they had heard nothing of her: 
he, therefore, returned to sree 
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find now the ship is attacked by a 
violent storm, and cast on the coast 
of Grenada; himself, and a few of 
the passengers, save themselves by 
swimming; they land, and make 
their way to the mountains, to pro- 
cure assistance, and, by chance or 
love, are conducted to Gadara. 

Don Pedro, and his unfortunate 
companions, took refuge in the first 
inn, congratulating each other on 
thedanger they had escaped. While 
they were discoursing on their ad- 
ventures, one of the passengers be- 
gan to quarrel with a soldier, con- 
cerning a box, which the passenger 
asserted belonged to him. 

Don ‘Pedro, desirous to put an 
end to the contention, obliged the 
passenger to declare what it con- 
tained; opening it at the same time 
todiscover whether he spoke truth. 
How great was his surprise to find 
in it the jewels of Celestina, and, 
among them, the very emerald he 
hadgiven her. For a moment he 
stood motionless, examining atten- 
tively the casket; and fixing his 
tyes, sparkling with rage, on the 
claimant, how come you by these 
jewels? said he, with a voice of 
terror. 

What does it signify, replied the 

nger, haughtily, how I came 

y them! it is sufficient that I am 
possessed of them, 

He then endeavored to snatch 
the casket from Don Pedro; but 
he, pushing him back, instantly 
drew his sword. Wretch, said he, 
confess your crime, or you die this 
moment. So saying, he attacked 
him with great fury : his antagonist 
defended himself with equal brave- 
ty, but presently recieved a mor- 

wound, and fell. 

n Pedro was immediately sur- 
rounded, and seized by the people 
of the house. They take him to 
Prison, and the master of the inn 
sends his wife to fetch thaglergy- 
September, I 796. 
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man of the parish, that he may ad- 
minister spiritual comforts to the 
dying man, while he runs himself 
to the alcade, to carry the casket, 
and inform him of the whole ad- 
venture. 

_ How great was the surprise, the 
Joy, and the anxiety of Celestina, 
on preceiving her diamonds, and 
hearing the behavior of the noble 
stranger! She immediately hasten- 
ed to the inn; the minister was al- 
ready there, and the dying man, in- 
duced by hisexhortations, declared, 
in presence of the alcade, that, two 
years before, as he was one night 
passing through a street in Grena- 
da, alady had given him that box, 
through a latice, telling him to 
hold till she came down, but that 
he immediately made off with the 
jewels; for which theft he asked 
pardon ot God, and the unknown 
Jady, whom he had injured. Im- 
mediately after this confession, he 
expired, and Celestina ran to the 
prison. 

How did her heart palpitate witli 
expectation! she could no longer 
doubt but she should again see Dont 
Pedro, but she feared she should be 
known by him; she therefore pul- 
led her hat over her eyes, wrapped 
herself up in her cloak, and, pre- 
ceded by her clerk and the goaler, 
entered the dungeon, 

No sooner had she got to the bot- 
tom of the stairs, than she perceiv- 
ed Don Pedro. Her joy almost 
deprived her of speech ; she leaned 
against the wall, her head sunk on 
her shoulders, and the tears stream- 
ed down'‘her cheeks. She wiped 
then away, stopped a moment to 
take breath, and endeavoring to 
speak with firmness, approached 
the prisoner. — by eae 

Stranger, said she, disguising her 
ou have killed your com- 


voice, yO 
panion.—-What could induce you 
to so horrid an action? These 
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few words were all she could ut- 
ter, and seating herself on a stone, 


she concealed her face with her 


hand. | 

Alcade, replied Don Pedro, I] 
have committed no crime; it was 
an act of justice; but I beg for 
death. Death alone can end the 
continual miseries of which the 
wretch I have sacrificed to my re- 
venge was the first cause. Con- 
demn me, I wish not to make a de- 
fence. Deliver.me from a life 
which is hateful to me, since I have 
lost what alone could render it de- 
lightful; since I can no longer hope 
to find——_—- 

He was unable to conclude, and 
his voice faintly expressed the name 
of Celestina. 

Celestina trembled on hearing 
him pronounce her name. She 
could scarcely conceal her trans- 
ports, but was ready to rise and 
throw herself into the arms of her 
lover. ‘The presence, however, of 
so many witnesses, restrained her, 
She therefore turned away her eyes, 
and faintly requested to be left 
alone with the prisoner; she was 
obeyed. 

Giving a free course to her tears, 
she advanced towards Don Pedro, 
and offering him her hand, said to 
him, in a most affectionate tone, 
do you then stilllove her who lives 
for you alone? 

At these words, at this voice, 
Pedro liits his head, unable to be- 
lieve his eyes. Oh, heavens! is it— 
is it my Celestina! or is it some an- 
gelic being, gssuming her from? 
Yes, it is she, I can no longer doubt 
it, cried he, clasping her in his 
arms, and bathing her with his 
tears. Jt is my love, my life, and 
all my woes are ended, 

No, said Celestina, as soon as she 
could recover speech, you are guil- 
ty of bloodshed, and I ¢annot free 
you frorn your fetters; but I will 
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repair to-morrow to the superior 
judge, Will taform him of the secret 
of my birth, relate to him our mis. 
fortunes, and, if de refuses me your 
liberty, [ will return and-end my 
days with you in this prison, 

Marcelio immediately gave Or 
ders for the removal of Pedro from 
the subterrancous dungeon, to a 
less hideous place of security; took 
care that he should want ‘for no- 
thing, and afterwards returned 
home to prepare for his journey, 
the next day, when a most alarm- 
ing event prevented his departure, 
ana hastened the delivery of Don 
Pedro. 

Some Algerine galleys, which 
had for several days pursued the 
ship on board of which Don Pedro 
was, arrived on the coast some 
time after the shipwreck; and wil- 
ling to repay themselves for the 
trouble they had taken, had deter- 
mined to land during the night. 
Two renegadoes, who knew the 
country, undertook to conduct the 
barbariafs to the village of Gada 
ra, and fulfilled their promise but 
too well. 

About one inthe morning, when 
labor entoys repose, and villainy 
wakes to remorse, the dreadful cry 
of fo arms, was heard. 

The Moors had landed, and 
were burning and slaughtering all 
before them. The darkness of 
the night, the groans of the dying, 
and the shrieks of the terrified in- 
habitants, filled every heart with 
consternation, The trembling 
wives caught their husbands in 
their arms; and the old men sought 
succour from their sons. Ina mo- 
ment the village was in flames, the 
light of which discovered the goary 
scymitars and white turbans of tie 
Moors. 

Those barbarians, the flambeau 
in.one hand and the hatchet in the 
other, gycre breaking and oy: 
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the doors of the houses, and mak- 

ing their way through the smoking 

ruins, to seek for victims or for 
junder, returned covered with 
blood, and loaded with booty. 

Nothing is held sacred by these 
monsters. They force their way 
into the temples of the Most 
High, break the shrines, strip off 
the gold, and trample the holy re- 
lics under foot. Alas! what avail 
to priests their sacred character, to 
the aged their gray heirs, to youth 
its graces, or to infancy its inno- 
cence? Slavery, fire, devastation, 
and death, are every where, and 
pity is fled. 

On the first alarm and tumult 
the aleade made all possible haste 
tothe prison, to inform Don Pe- 
dro of the danger. The brave 
Pedro demanded a sword for him- 
self and a buckler for the alcade. 
He takes Celestina by the hand, 
and makes his way to the market- 
place. There he addresses the fu- 
gitives, 

My friends, cries he, are ye 
Spaniards, and do ye fly and aban- 
don your wives and children to the 
fury of the infidels? 

He stops them, colleéts them 
round him, inspires them with his 
own valor, and, more than hu- 
man, for he is a lover and a hero, 
rushes, sabre in hand, on a party 
of the Moors, whom he breaks 
and disperses. The inhabitants 
recover their recollection and 
their courage, enranged behold 
their slaughtered friends, and has- 
fen In crowds to join their leader. 

_ Pedro, without quitting Celes- 
tina, and ever solicitous to expose 
his life in her defence, attacks. the 
barbarians, at the head of his brave 
Spaniards, and, dealing destruction 
toall who make resistance, drives 
the fugitives before him, retakes 
the plunder and the prisoners, and 
only quits the pursuits of the ene- 
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my to return and extinguish the 
fires. 

The day began to break when 
a body of troops, who had too late 
received information of the de- 
scent of the infidels, arrived from 
aneighboring town. The gover- 
nor had put himself at their head, 
and found Don Pedro syrrounded 
by women, children, and old men, 
who weeping, kissed his hands,with 
unfeigned gratitude for having pre- 
served their husbands, their fa- 
thers, or their sons. 

The governor, informed of the 
exploits of Don Pedro, loaded him 
with praises and caresses; but Ce- 
lestina, requesting to be heard, de- 
clared to the governor, in presence 
of the whole village, her sex; giv- 
ing at the same time a relation ef 
her adventures, the death of the 
bravo by Don Pedro, and the cir- 
cumstance which rendered him ex- 
cusable. 

All the inhabitants, greatly af- 
feéted with her story, feli at the 
feet of the governor, intreating par- 
don forthe man to whom they were 
indebted for their preservation. 
The request was granted, and the 
happy Pedro, thus restored to his 
dear Celestina, embraced the go- 
vernor and blessed the good inha- 
bitants. One of the old men then 
advanced. Brave stranger, said he, 
you are our deliverer, but you take 
from us our alcade; this loss, per- 
haps, outweighs’ your benefit, 
Double our blessings, instead of de- 
priving us of our greatest; remain 
in this village; condescend to be- 
come our alcade, our master, our 
friend. Honor us so far as to 
permit pi to scared 
‘or you. Inagreat city, wae 

a and the wicked, who main- 
tain the same rank with your self, 


will think themselves your are 
while,here, every virtuous! : ie. 
ant willlook on you as his mes 
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next tothe Deity himself, you will 
receive from us the higaest honor; 
and, while lite remains, on the an- 
niversary of this day, the tathers of 
our families will present their chil- 
dren betore you, saying, behold the 
man who preserved the lives of 
your mothers. 

Pedro was enchanted while he 
listened tothe oid man. Yes, cried 
he, my children; yes, my brethren, 
J wiil remain here. My life shail 
be devoted ro Celestinaand to you. 
But my wife has considerable pos- 
sessions in Grenada. Our excel- 
lent governor will add his interest 
to ours, that we may recover them, 
and they shall be employed to re- 
build the houses which have been 
burnt by thé infidels. On this 
condition alone will I accept the 
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office of alcade; and though 
should expend in your service bo 
my riches and my life, I should stil] 
be your debtor; for it is you who 
have restored me my Celestina, 

imagine the transports of the 
good villagers, while Don Pedro 
spoke, The governor was a per- 
son of great power, and undertook 
to arrange every thing to his wish; 
and two days afterwards, the mar- 
riage was celebrated between Celes- 
tina and her lover. 

Notwithstanding the iate misfor. 
tunes, nothing could exceed the 
joy of the inhabitants. 

The two lovers long lived in un- 
exampled felicity; and, happy and 
virtuous themselves, made the 
whole distriét happy and virtuous 
likewise. 
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Remarks on Switt’s System of the Laws of ConneEicut. 


F all the subjects on which 

the mind of man can be em- 
ployed, none is so momentous as 
Government, It has constantly 
been seen, that the ignorant and 
vicious can only be restrained from 
injuring their fellow citizens by 
force, under the direction of esta- 
blished maxims or laws. It has 
been no less apparent, that the ap- 
plication of force is, in itself, an 
evil, and has constantly been mis- 
used for the purposes of injustice. 
These pleat om have induced 
many excellent and wise men to 
lend their aid in supporting such 
systems of government as have, in 
the certain progress of human af- 
fairs towards perfection, arrived at 
such a degree of comparative ex- 
cellence, as to insure a considerable 
share of political happiness to those 
ever whom a concurrence of cir- 
cumstances have placed them.— 
Thus, Blackstone and Adams, sce- 


ing the advantages of the British 
system of government, or constitu- 
tion, over the past or existing go- 
vernments of the large states of bu- 
rope, have been biinded as to the 
monstrous incongruities of its com- 
ponent parts, and the miseries 
which are existing under its inevit; 
able influence. ‘Thus, many wrl- 
ters of the present day, seeing the 
advance towards improvement, 
made by Americans in the forma- 
tion of their government, and not 
having a distinét idea of the never- 
ceasing progression of man towards 
that state of science which would 
render force unnecessary to his 
right-doing, are now constantly 


striting to render that system of 


force permanent, whichis, per haps, 
now necessary for the well-being 
of the people of the U nited States. 
No book, perhaps, has so muca 
contributed to the support of those 
prejudices, which seem in vain [@ 
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sifive against the progress of the 
Jiterary science and manly philoso- 

y of Great-Britain, as Biack- 
stone’s Commentaries: paced in 
the hands of every student of that 
liberal profession from w hich the 
legislators of the present day are na- 
turally chosen, the mind, seduced 
by an elegant stile, receives faise 
impressions of socicty, olt-times 
never to be eradicated. A book 
has lately been published in Con- 
necticut, which, as it is' intended 
for students of the same profession 
in America, may tend to the same 
evilend, if the uncommon badness 
of its style, and crudeness of its 
metaphysical reasonings, should 
not cause it to be rejected from the 
schools of American jurisprudence. 
Afew remarks on the kcading prin- 
siples of this work are here offered. 

“So much,” says Mr. Swit, 
“ has been said respecting the mar 
jesty of the people, the fountain of 
power, from whom government 
originates, and for whose bencfit 
the laws are enacted, that many be- 
gin to entertain an idea, that it is 
incompatible with their sovereign- 
ty that they should be governed.” 
Does Mr. Swift mean to insinuate, 
that the people are not the fountain 
of power; that government does 
hot originate from them in this 
Country; that laws are not enacted 
lor their benefit? I hope not. 
These are truths—unqusstioned 
and unquestionable truths, Is not 
the knowledge of truth the foun- 
dation of virtue? If so, these fun- 


damental truths cannot be too vi- 
Vidly or too frequently impressed 


Upon the people. Nay, Ido hold 
itto be incompatible with the so- 
vereignty of the people, that is, with 
the dignity of man, to be otherwise 
than seli-governed. But, a part of 
the inhabitants of these states are, 
ftom ignorance, so subjeéted to 
yice, that an external force is ne- 
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cessary to proteét the wiser and 
rnore virtuous part of the commu- 
nity, and to deter the foolish, by 
the threat of immediate punish- 
ment, from the commission of those 
actions which insure their wretch- 
edness. 

This appears to me to bea true 
view of the necessity of what we 
call government; which is, in it- 
self, an evil. For it is an evil of 
great magnitude, that any man 
should be induced todo, or to leave 
undone, any act, from any other 
motive than the determination of 
his own reason, uninfluenced by 
any other consideration than the 
intrinsic good or evil of the action, 
that is, its good or evil effects upon 
his fellow creatures and himself. 
Now, as children, and other igno- 
rant persons, are not capable of 
judging of the good or evil effects 
of each action, it is thought neces- 
sary that the enlightened shall de~ 
clare such and such actions to be 
wrong, and forbid them under such 
and such penalties; these declara- 
tions are cailed laws; and the mode 
of forming, promulgating, and ex- 
ecuting them, constitutes the mode 
of government; which is nothing 
more than measures pursued by the 
people, to guard against that vice 
and ignorance which is existing 
among themselves, and against the 
same imperfections in foreign na- 
tions. * The consequence is,” as 
Mr. Swift says, “ that the supreme 
power yet remains in the people, 
that they may make and unmake 
goveruments as they please, and 
that revolutions are forever at their 
command.” For it would be just 
as absurd to suppose or assert, that 
the same government or laws are 
necessary to a certain number 
well-instruéted virtuous men, as 
had been necessary to restrain them 
when ignorant boys, as to suppose 


tat the government now necessary 
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470 
for the welfare of America, will be 
necessary to her wellare one thou- 
sahnd-or one hundred years hence. 
In proportion as a thaivis virtuous 
he ts independent; he is seif-go- 
vernéed; he feels that he is indee 
one of the sovereign people. In 
proportion as such men increase in 
a community, law becomes unne- 
cessary, and government by coer- 
clon Céases to exist. 

Perhaps one of the greatest evils 
now known among us is, that well 
intentioned men are in the habit of 
thinking sucha state of sélf-govern- 
ment Chimerical, that is, unattain- 
able and inconsistent with man’s 
nature. And why? Because it has 
not yet. been attained—A mode of 
arguing which nips in the bud 
every generous exertion in the pur- 
suit of knowledge or discovery. 
‘They are even in the habit of pro- 
claiming stich sentiments dange- 
rous and pernicious; as if man 
could be made worse by having a 
bright standard of excellence ever 
before him, with a certain convic- 
tion of being able to attain to it; 
and better, trom the supposition, 
that all endeavors.at perfection are 
useless, owing to an innate propen- 
sity to evil; useless, only as induic- 
ing a more perfect being'to reward 
him after death forthose ineffectual 
struggles whith constituted his 
greatest happiness while alive.— 
How much more perfect is a pros- 
pect of happiness through virtue 
in this present existence!’ How 
much more easily realized! 

Mr. Swift sneers at the idea of 
revolutions being at the command 
of the people. But, have not the 
people of these states, by the su- 
preme law of the land, marked out 
the mode by which that supreme 
Jaw is to be changed, when no lon- 
ger consistent with the state of so- 
ciety, and at variance with the hap- 
piness of the people? Who ever 
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doubted the propriety of the work. 
man altering his work, as experi- 
ence and ever-progressive science 
direéts? And skall we deny the 
same privilege to a nation, which 
is so readily granted to an indivi. 
dual ?—An individual who has, in 
the vigor of his intelleé and the 
fullness of bodily health, perfected 
a work of eminent worth, may af- 
terwards, through natural or artifi- 
cial decay, sickness, or old age, 
imagine what is beautiful to be de- 
formed, and wish to put real de- 
formity imits stead: but the species 
Knows no old age: the progress of 
science, thowgh often interrupted, 
issure. Truth never recedes. 

It is by endeavoring tomakethat 
permanent, which is in its nature 
progressive, that those convulsions 
are produced, which, by retarding’ 
the march of science, infliét on 
mankind the cruelest of possible 
scourges, the continuance of igno- 
rancé, the reign of prejudice and 
vice. 

Mr. Swift states, as a conse- 
quence flowing from the above 
principles, that «the legislature, 
meaning the representatives of the 
people eleéted to make laws, in 
conformity to a supreme law, al- 
ready resolved upon by the peo- 
ple, ‘* are bound to obey their in- 
struétions, and watch and pursue 
their will.” No, Sir, the represen- 


.tatives of the people meet to enact 


such laws as they shall deem neces- 
sary for the people’s welfare, an 

consistent with the constitution 
under which they were elected. 
They are to be guided by reason 
alone. The above stated system 
requires no more. But every i 
dividual ought to advise and inform 
them; and they, if honest men, 
will be thankful for the knowledge 
so communicated. They will be 
the judges of every argument made 


use of to influence their decisions, 
and 
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and will do that which they think 
right, although all the people they 
represent shall disapprobate their 
conclusions. 

On tre other hand, it is no less 
certain, that a law which shail be 
in direct opposition to the will of 
the people, while it continues to be 
so, is of itself void, and ought to 
bevoid. Men have too long sub- 
mitted to names and authorities 
without examination: the habit of 
sodoing has been the cause of more 
illtomankind, than sword, pesti- 
lence and famine. But it is impos- 
sible, perhaps, that a law should be 
made by a legislature, which would 
meet with the disapprobation of a 
whole people: we will say, then, a 
majority of the nation shall disap- 
probate it; if so, would it be the 
duty of that majority to submit to 
it? Not the more because it is a 
law: and it can never be their duty 
tosanétion what is wrong. But as 
rightor wrong conduct can only be 
determined by the good or evil 
which follows as its consequence, 
they ought to weigh the consequen- 
ces of rejecting with those of adopt- 
ing, and firmiy deterrnine on that 
conduct which shall appear to them 
to produce the greatest quantity of 
good for the whole of the nation: 
itis Most probable, unless the law 
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is very violent and iniquitous, and 
that in this country is nearly im- 
possible, they would submit to its 
operation, until, by another elec- 
tion of representatives, they could 
secure its repeal. — In case of a mi- 
nority’s dissent, they must submit 
of course; not because it is a law, 
or that it can in any case be their 
duty to sanction wrong, but be- 
cause brute force is against them, 
and adds an additional argument 
for acquiescence, until analteration 
of opinion shall produce an altera- 
tion of political maxims: it is their 
duty to instruét the majority—I 
need not say with mildness and to- 
kens of good will, as that is ourdu 
ty atali times; and truth is ever in- 
jured by a contrary deportment. 

Ti is the duty of every man, atall 
times, to judge for himself, dili- 
gently seeking knowledge as the 
only guide to right judgment: itis 
his duty to seek truth, and commu- 
nicate it; and so to aét at all times, 
as to evince an earnest desire for 
the welfare of his fellow men, col- 
le€tively and individually. This 
is not a principle of disorganiza- 
tion, but the principle upon which 
the universe seems to have been or- 
ganized, and is founded on pure 
benevolence. 





Addvess of the PREsiDENT 


of the United States, declining @ re-eleflion 
to that Office. 


TO THE PEOPLE OF THE UNITED STATES. 


Friends and Fellow Citizens, 


ae period fora new election 
of a Citizen, to administer 
the executive government of the 
United States, bein g not far distant, 
andthe timeaétually arrived, when 
your thoughts must be employed 
in designating the person, who is 
to be cloathed with that important 
(rust, it appears to me proper, es~ 


pecially as it may conduce to a 
more distin& expression of the 
ublic voice, that I should now ap- 
prise you of the resolution I have 
formed, to decline being consider- 
ed among the number of those, out 

of whom a choice is to be made. 
I beg you, at the same time, to 


do me the justice to be we 
a 
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that this resolution has not been 
taken, without a strict regard to all 
the considerations appertaining to 
the relation which binds a dutiful 

itizen to his country; and that, in 
withdrawing the tender of service 
which silence in my situation might 
imply, Lam influenced by no di- 
minution of zeal for your future 
interest; no deficiency of grateful 
respect tor your past kindness; but 
am supported by a full conviction 
that the step is compatible with 
both. 

The acceptance of, and continu- 
ance hitherto in the office to which 
your suffrages have twice called 
me, have been an uniform sacrifice 
of inclination to the opinion of 
duty and to a deference for what 
appeared to be your desire. I con- 
stantly hoped, that it would have 
been much earlier in my power, 
consistently with motives, which 
I was notat liberty to disregard, to 
return to that retirement, from 
which I had been reluétantly 
drawn. The strength of my in- 
clination to do this, previous to 
the last eleétion, had even led to 
the preparation of an address to 
declare it to you; but mature re- 
flection on the then perplexed and 
critical posture of our affairs with 
foreiga nations, and the unani- 
mous advice of persons entitled to 
my confidence, impelled me to 
abandon the idea. 

I rejoice, that the state of your 
concerns, external as well as inter- 
nal, rio longer renders the pursuit 
of inclination incompatible with 
the sentument of duty, or pro- 
priety: and am persuaded, what- 
ever partiality may be retained for 
my services, that in the present 
circumstances of our country, you 
will not disapprove my determina- 
tion to reure. 

‘The impressions with which I 
first undertook the arduous trust, 
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were explained on the proper ads 
casion. In the discharge of this 
trust, I wiil only say, that I have, 
with good intentions, contributed 
towards the organization and ad- 
ministration of the government, 
tue best exertions of which a ve. 
ry fallible judgment was capable, 
Not unconscious, in the out-s 
of the interiority of my qualifica. 
tions, experience in my own eyes, 
perhaps still more in the eyes of 
others, has strengthened the mo- 
tives to diffidence of myself; and 
every day the increasing weight of 
years admonishes me more and 
more, that the shade of retirement 
is as necessary to me as it will be 
welcome. Satisfied, that if any 
circumstances have given peculiar 
value to my services, they were 
temporary, I have the consolation 
to believe, that while choice and 
prudence invite me to quit the 
political scene, patriotism does not 
forbid it. 

In looking forward to the mo- 
ment, which is intended to ter- 
minate the career of my public 
life, my feelings do not permit me 
to suspend the deep acknowledge- 
ment of that debt of gratitude which 
I owe to my beloved country, for 
the many honors it has conferred 
upon me; still more for the stedfast 
confidence with which it has sup- 
ported me; and for the opportu- 
nities I have thence enjoyed of 
manifesting my inviolable attach- 
ment, by services faithful and per- 
severing, though in usefulness un- 
qual to my zeal. If benefits have 
resulted to our country fromthese 
services, let it always be remem- 
bered to your praise, and as an 
instruétive example in our annals, 
that under circumstances in which 
the passions, agitated in every di- 
reétion, were liable to mislead, a 
midst appearances sometimes dubi- 
Ous,—vicissitudes of fortune olen 
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discouraging;—in situations in 
which not unfrequently want of 
success has countenanced the spi- 
rit of criticism—the constancy of 
your support was the essential prop 
of the efforts, and a guarantee of 
the plans by. which they were ef- 
feéted—-~Profoundly penetrated 
with this idea, I shall carry it with 
me to my gravey as a Strong in- 
citement to unceasing vows, that 
Heaven may continue to you the 
choicest tokens of its beneficence— 
that your union and brotherly af- 
fection may be perpetual —that the 
free constitution, which is the work 
of your hands, may be sacredly 
maintained—-that its administra- 
tion, in every department, may be 
stamped with wisdomand virtue— 
that, in fine, the happiness of the 
people of these States, under the 
auspices of liberty, may be made 
complete, by so careful a presers 
vation and so prudent a use of this 
blessing, as willacquire to them the 
glory of recommending it to the 
applause, the affeétion, and adop- 
tion of every nation which is yet a 
stranger to it. 

Here, perhaps, I ought to step. 
But.a solicitude for your welfate, 
which cannot end but with my life, 
and: the apprehension of danger, 
natural to that solicitude, urge me, 
on an occasion like the present, 
to offer to your solemn contempla- 
tion, and to recommend to your 
frequent review, some sentiments, 
which are the result of much re- 
flection, of no inconsidetable ob- 
servation, and which appear to me 
all important to the permanency 
of your felicity as a people. These 
will be offered to you with the 
more freedom, as you can only see 
in them the disinterested warnings 
of a parting friend, who can possi- 
bly have no personal motivesto bias 
his counsel. Nor can I forget, 
a an encouragement to it, your 

September, 1796. 
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indulgent reception of my senti« 
ments on a former, and not dissi« 
milar occasion. 

Interwoven as is the love of li- 
berty with every ligament of your 
hearts, no recommendation of mine 
is necessary to fortify or confirm 
the attachment. 

The unity of government which 
constitutes you one people, is also 
now dear to you. It is justly so3 
for it isz main pillar in the edifice 
of your real independence ; the 
support of your tranquility at 
home, of your peace abroad; of 
your safety; of your prosperity ; 
of that very liberty which you so 
highly prize. But as it is easy to , 
foresee, that from different causes, - 
and from different quarters, mach 
pains will be taken, many artifices 
employed, to weaken in your 
minds the conviétion of this truth; 
as this is the point in your political 
fortress against which the batteries 
of internal and external enemies 
will be most constantly (though » 
often covertly and insidiously) di- 
rected, it is of infinite moment, 
that you should properly estimate 
the immense value of your national 
union, to your collective and indi- 
vidual happiness ; that you should 
cherish a cordial, habitual and im- 
moveable attachment to it; accus+ 
toming yourselves to think and 
speak of it as the palladiuni of your 
political ‘safety’ and prosperity; 
watching for its preservation with 
jealous anxiety; discountenancing 
whatever may suggest even a Sus- 
picion that it can in any evertt be a- 
bandotied ; and indignantly frown- 
ing upon the first dawning of every 
attempt to alienate any portion of 
our country from the rest, or to en- 
feeble the sacred ties which now 
link together the various parts. 

For this you have every induce- 
ment of sympathy and inferest. 
Citizens by birth or choice, ofa 

D conunon. 
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common country, that country has 
a riglit to concentrate your affec- 
tions. The name of AMERICAN, 
which belongs to you in your na- 
tional capacity, must always exalt 
the just pride of patriotism, more 
than any appellation derived from 
local discriminations. With slight 
shades of difference, you have the 
same religion, manners, habitsand 
political principles, You have in 
acommon cause fought and tri- 
umphed together; the Independ- 
ence and Liberty you possess are 
the works of joint councils, and 
joint efforts; of common dangers, 
sulferings, and successes, 

But taese considerations, how- 
ever powerfully they address them- 
selves to your sensibility, are great~ 
ly outweighed by those which ap- 
ply more immediately to your in- 
terest.—-Here every portion of our 
country finds the most command. 
ing motives for carefully guarding 
and preserving the union of the 
whole, | 

The North, in an unrestrained 
intercourse with the South, pro- 
tected by the equal laws of a com 
mon government, finds in the pro- 
ductions of the latter, great addi- 
tional resources of maritime and 
commercial enterprize, and pre- 
cious materials ot manufacturing 
industry, —The Souk, in the same 
intercourse, benefitting by the a- 
gency of the North, sees its, agri- 
culture grow and its commerce ex- 
pand, Turning partly into its 
own channels the seamen of the 
North, it finds its particular navi- 
gation invigorated ;—and while it 
contributes, in different ways, to 
nourish and increase the general 
miass of the national navigation, it 
looks forward to the protection 
of a maritime strength, to which 
itself is unequally adapted.—T he 
East, ina like intercourse with the 


/e est, already finds, and in the pror 


to be regarded as particularly hos- 
, 


gressive improvement of interior 
communication, by land and wa. 
ter, will more and more find a yas 
luable vent for the commodities 
which it brings from abroad, or 
manufactures at home. The Wess 
derives. from the East, supplies re- 
quisite to its growth and comfort, 
and what is perhaps of still greater 
consequence, it must, of necessity, 
owe the secure enjoyment of indis- 
pensible ouz/ets for its own produc- 
tions to the weight, influence, and 
the future maritimestrength of the 
Atlantic side of the union, direét- 
ed by an indissoluble community 
of interest.as one nation. Any other 
tenure by which the West can hold 
this essential advantage, whether 
derived from its own separate 
strength, ‘or from an, apostate and 
unnatural connection with any to- 
reign power, must be intrinsicall 
precarious, | 
While, then, every part of our 
country thus feels an immediate 
and particular interest in’ union, 
all the parts combined cannot fail 
to find in the united mass of means 
and efforts greater strength, greater 
resource, proportionably greater ses 
curity against external danger,aless 
frequent interruption of their peace 
by foreign nations; and, what is of 
inestimable value, they must derive 
from union an exemption from 
those broils and wars ‘between 
themselves which so frequently af- 
flict neighboring countries, nott 
together by the same government; 
which their own rivalships alone 
would be sufficient to produce, 
but which opposite foreign alli- 
ances, attachments and entrigues 
would stimulate and embitter.— 
Hence likewise they will avoid the 
necessity of those overgrown mili- 
tary establishments which, under 
any form of government, are inau- 
spicious to liberty, and which are 
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file to’ republican liberty. In 
this ‘sense it is, that your union 
ought to be considered as a main 
of your liberty, and that the: 
love of the one ought to endear to 
you the preservation of the other. 
“ These considerations speak a 
persuasive language to every re- 
flecting and virtuous mind, and 
exhibit the continuance of the 
union as a primary ebject of pa- 
triotic desire.—Is there a doubt, 
whether a common government 
can embrace so large a sphere ?— 
Let experience solve it. To listen 
to mere speculation in such a case 
were criminal. We are authoris- 
edto hope that a proper organiza- 
tion of the whole, with the auxili- 
ary agency of governments for the 
respective subdivisions, will af- 
ford ahappy issue to the experi- 
ment. ”Tis well worth a fair and 
fullexperiment. W ith such power- 
ful and obvious motives to union, 
affecting all parts of our country, 
while experience shall not have 
demonstrated its impracticability, 
there will always be reason to dis- 
trust the patriotism of those, who, 
in any quarter, may endeavor to 
weaken its bands, 
In contemplating the causes 
which may disturb our union, it 
occurs as matter of serious con- 
cern, that any ground should have 
been furnished for charaéterising 
parties by Geographical discrimi- 
nations—Northera and Southera— 
Atlantic and Western; whence de- 
signing men may endeavor to 
excite a belief that there is a real 
difference of local interests and 
views. One of the expedients of 
party to acquire influence, within 
particular distriéts, is to misrepre- 
sent the opinions and aims of 
other distriéts. You cannot slifeld 
yourselves too much against the 
jealousies and heart burnings 
which spring from these misre- 
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presentations: they tend to ren- 
der alien to each other those who 
ought to be bound together by fra- 
ternal affection. The inhabitants 
of our western country have late- 
ly had a useful lesson on this head: 
they have seen, in the negociation 
by the Executive, and in the una- 
nimous ratification by the Senate, 
of the treaty with Spain, and in 
the universal satisfaction at the 
event, throughout the United 
States, a decisive proof how un- 
feunded were the suspicions pro- 
pagated among them of a policy 
in the General Government and 
in the Atlantic states, unfriendly 
to their interests in regard to the 
Mississippi: they have been wit- 
nesses to the formation of two 
treaties, that with Great-Britain 
and that with Spain, which se- 
cure to them every thing they 
could desire, in respect to our fo- 
reign relations, towards confirm- 
ing their prosperity. Will it not 
be their wisdom to rely for the 

preservation of these advantages 
on the unron by_ which they 

were procured? Will they not 

henceforth be deaf to those advi- 

sers, if such there are, who would 

sever them from their Brethren, 

and connect them with aliens? 

To the efficacy and permanency 
of your union, a government for, 
the whole is indispensible. No 
alliances, however strict, between. 
the parts, can be an adequate sub- 
stitute ; they must inevitably expe- 
rience the infra¢tions and interrup- 
tions which all alliances in all 
times have experienced. Sensible 
of this momentous truth, you have 
improved upon your first essay by 
the adoption of a constitution i 
governinent, better calculated than 
your fermer for an intimate union, 
and for the efficacious management 
Yu 
goverment, the ollspring Frnt 
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own choice, unin4uenced and un- 
awed, adopted upon full investi- 
gation and mature deliberation, 
completely free in its principles, in 
the distribution of its powers, unit- 
ing security with energy, and con- 
taining within itself a provision for 
its own amendment, has a just 
claim to your confidence and your 
support. Respect for its authority, 
compliance with its laws, acquie- 
scence in its measures, are duties 
enjoined by the fundamental max- 
ims of true liberty. The basis of 
our political systems is the right of 
the people to make and toalter their 
constitutions of government—But, 
the constitution which at any time 
exists, till changed by an explicit 
and authentic act of the whole peo- 
ple, is sacredly obligatory upon all. 
The very idea of the power and the 
right of the people to establish go- 
vernment, pre-supposes the duty 
of every individual to obey the esta- 
blished government. 
Allobstructions to the execution 
of the laws, all combinations and 
associations, under whatever plau- 
sible character,with the realdesign, 
to direét, controul, counteraét, or 
awe the regular deliberation and 
action of the constituted authori- 
ties, are destructive of this funda- 
mental principle, and of fatal ten- 
dency. They serve to organize 
faction, to give it an artificial and 
extraordinary force—to put in the 
place of the delegated will of the 
nation the will of a party, often a 
small, but artful and enterprising 
minority of the community; and, 
according to the alternate triumphs 
of different parties, to make the 
public administration the mirror 
of the ill-concerted and incongru- 
ous projects of faction, rather than 
the organ of consistent and whole- 
some plans, digested by common 
councils, and modified by mutual 
interests, ; 
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However combinations or asgg, 
ciations: of the above description 
may now and then answer popular 
ends, they are likely, in the course 
of time and things, to become po, 
tent engines, by which cunning, 
ambitious and unprincipled men 
will be enabled to subvert the power 
of the people, and to usurp for 
themselves the reigns of govern- 
ment; destroying afterwards the 
very engines which have liftedthem 
to unjust dominion. 

Towards the preservation of 
your government, and the perma- 
nency of your present happy state, 
it is requisite, not only that you 
steadily discountenance irregular 
oppositions to its acknowledged 
authority, but also that you resist 
with care the spirit of innovation 
upon its principles, however spe- 
cious the pretexts.—One method 
of assault may be to effect in the 
forms of the constitution alterati- 
gns which will impair the energy 
of the system, and thus to under- 
mine what cannot be diredlly o- 
verthrown. In all the changes to 
which you may be invited, re; 
member that time and habit are at 

least as necessary to fix the true 
charaéter of Governments, as of 
other human institutions—that ex- 
perience is the surest standard, by 
which to test the real tendency of 
the existing constitution of acoun- 
try—that facility in changes upon 
the credit of mere hypothesis and 
opinion, exposes to perpetual 
change, from the endless variety 
of hypothesis and opinion; and 
remember, especially, that for the 
efficient management of your com 
mon interests, im a country so ex 
tensive as ours, a government of 
as much vigor as is consistent 
with the perfect security of liberty, 
is indispensible. 


will find in such a government 
with powers properly distribut 
ang 








Liberty itself 
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znd ad its surest guardian. 
jt is, indeed, little else than a name, 
where the government is too fee- 
ble to withstand the enterprizes of 
faGion, to confine each member 
of the society within the limits 
prescribed by the laws, and to 

jntaim all in the secure and 
tranquil enjoyment of the rights of 
person and property, 

I have already intimated to you 
the danger of parties in the state, 
with particular reference to the 
founding of them on geographical 
discrimjnations, Let me now take 
a more comprehensive view, and 
warn you in the most solemn man- 
ner against the baneful effects of 
the spirit of party, generally. 

This spirit, untortunately, is 
inseparable from our nature, hav- 
ing its root in the strongest pas- 
sions of the human mind. It exists 
under different shapes in all go- 
vernments, more or less stifled, 
controled, or oppressed; but in 
those of the porular form, it is 
seen in its greatest rankness, and 
& truly their worst enemy. 

The alternate domination of one 
faétion overanother, sharpened by 
the spirit of revenge, natural to 
party dissention, which, in differ- 
ent ages and countries, has perpe- 
trated the most horrid enormities, 
itselfa frightful despotism. But 
this leads at length toa more formal 
and permanent despotism.—T he 
disorders and miseries, which re- 
sult, gradually incline the minds 

men to seek security and re- 
pose in the absolute power of an 
individual; and sooner or later the 
chief of some prevailing faction, 
more able or more fortunate than 
his competitors, turns this dispo- 
tion to the purposes of his own 
— on the ruins of public 


7 
. 


Without looking forward toan 
extremity of this kind, (which ne- 
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vertheless ought not to be entirely 
out of sight) the common and con- 
tinued mischiefs of the spirit of 
party, are sufficient to make it the 
interest and duty of a wise people 
to discourage and restrain it. 

It serves always to distraé the 
public councils, and enfeeble the 
public administration. It agitates 
the community with ill-founded 
jealousiesand false alarms; kindles 
the animosity of one part against 
another, foments occasionally riot 
and insurrection. Itopensthedoor 
to foreign influence and corrup- 
tion, which find a facilitated access 
to the government itself through 
the channels of party passions.—- 
Thus, the policy and the will of 
one country are subjeéted to the 
policy and will of another. 

There is an opinion that parties 
in free countries are useful checks 
upon the admiiistration of go- 
vernment, and serve to keep a- 
live the spirit of liberty. This, 
within certain limits, is probably 
true; and in governments of a 
monarchical cast, patriotism ore 
look with indulgence, if not wit 
favor upon thespirit of party. But 
in those of the popular charatter, 
in governments purely elective, it 
is a spirit not to be encouraged. 
From their natural tendency, it 18 
certain there will always be enough 
of that spirit for every salutary 
purpose. And there being con- 
stant danger of excess, the effort 
ought to be, by force, of publie 
opinion, to mitigate and assuage 
it: a fire not to be quenehed; it 
demands a uniform vigilance to 
prevent its bursting into a flame, 
lest, instead of warming, it should 

e. 
orn important, likewise, that 
the habits of thinking, in a free 
country, should inspire caution, 
in. those intrusted with its admi- 
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within their respective constitu- 
tional spheres, avoiding, in the ex- 
ercise of the powers of one de- 
partment to encroach upon ano- 
ther. The spirit of encroachment 
tends to consolidate the powers of 
all the departments in one, and 
thus to create, whatever the form 
of government, a real despotism. 
A just estimate of that love of 
power, and proneness to abuse it, 
which predominates in the human 
heart, 1s sufficient to satisfy us of 
the truth of this pesition. The 
necessity of reciprocal checks in 
the exercise of political power; by 
dividing and distributing it into 
different depositories, and consti- 
tuting each the guardian of the 
public weal against invasions by 
the others, has been evinced by 
experiments, ancient and modern; 
some of them in our country, and 
under our own ‘eyes. To pre- 
serve them must be as necessary 
as to institute them. If, in the 
opinion of the people, the distri- 
bution or modification of the con- 
stitutional powers be in any parti- 
cular wrong, let it be correéted by 
an armendment in the way which 
the constitution designates. But 
let there be no change by usurpa- 
tion; for though this, in one in- 
Stance, may be the instrument of 

od, it is the customary weapon 

y which free governments arede- 
stroyed. The precedent must al- 
ways greatly overbalance in per- 
manent evil any partial or transi- 
ent benefit which the use can at 
any time yield. 

Of all the dispositions and ha- 
bits which lead to political pros- 
perity, Religion and Morality are 
indispensible supports. In ‘vain 
would that man claim the tribute 
of patriotism, who should labor 
to subvert these great pillars of hu- 
man happiness, these tirmest props 
-@t the duties of men and citizens, 
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The mere politician, equally with 
the pious man, ought to respeétand 
tocherishthem. A volume could 
not traceall their conneétions with 
private and public felicity. Let 
it simply be asked, where is the 
security for property, for reputa- 
tion, for life, if the sense of religi- 
ous obligation desert the oaths, 
which are the instruments of in. 
vestigation in courts of justice? 
And let us with caution indulge 
the supposition, that morality can 
be maintained without religion, 
Whatever may be conceded to the 
influence of refined education on 
minds of peculiar struéture, rear 
son and experieace both forbid us 
toexpeét that national morality can 
prevail in exclusion of religious 
principle, | 

’Tis substantially true, that vire 
tue or morality is a mecessary 
spring of popular government, 
The rule indeed extends with 
more or less force to every species 
of free government. Who that 
is a sincere friend to it can look 
with indifference upon attempts 
to shake the foundation of the !2- 
bric? 

Promote, then, as an objec of 
primary importance, institutions 
for the general diffusion of know- 
ledge.—In proportion as the struce 
ture of a government gives force 
to public opinion, it is essential 
that public opinion should be en- 
lightened. 

As a very important source of 
strength and security, cherish pub- 
lic credit. One method of pre- 
serving it is to use it as sparingly 
as possible; avoiding occasions 
of expence by cultivating peace; 
but remembering also that ume- 
ly disbursements to prepare for 
danger, frequently prevent muce 
greater disbursements to repel its 
avoiding likewise the accumula- 
tion of debt, not only by shunning 
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occasions of experice, but by vigo- 
rous exertions in time of peace to 
discharge the debts which unavoid- 
able wars may have. occasioned, 
not ungenerously throwing upon 
posterity the burthen which we 
ourselves ought to bear.—The ex- 
ecutionof these maxims belongs to 
your representatives, but it is ne~ 
cessary that public opinion should 
co-operate. —To facilitate to them 
tht:performance of their duty, it is 
essential that you should pra¢ticailly 
bear in mind, that towards the pay~ 
ment of debts there roust be a re- 
venue: that to have revenue there 
must be taxes; that no taxes can 
be devised which are not more or 
less Inconvenient and unpleasant ; 
that the intrinsic embarrassment, 
inseparable from the, selection of 
the proper objects (which is al- 
ways 2 choice of dithculties) ought 
to be a decisive motive for a can- 
did’ construction of . the conduct 
of the government in making it, 
and for a spirit of acquiescence in 
the measures for obtaining reve- 
nue which the public exigencies 
may at any time diétate. 

Observe good faith and justice 
towards all nations; cultivate peace 
and harmony with all: religion 
and morality enjoin this conduct; 
and can it be that good policy 
does not equally enjoin it? It wiil 
be worthy of a free, enlightened, 
and, at no distant period, a great 
hation, to. give to mankind the 
magnanimous and too novel ex- 
ample of a people always guided 
by an exalted justice and benevo- 
lence. Who can doubt, that in 
the course of time and things, the 
fruits of such a plan would richly 
repay any temporary advantages 
which might be lost by a steady 
adherence to it? Can it be, that 
Providence has not conneéted the 
permanent felicity of a nation 
with its virtye? ‘The experiment, 
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at least, is recommended by every 
sentiment which ennobles humarn 
nature. Alas! is it rendered im- 
possible by its vices? | 
In the execution of such a plan, 
nothing is more essential than that 
permanent, inveterate antipathies 
against particular nations, and pas- 
sionate attachments for others, 
should be excluded; and that, in 
place of them, just and amicable 
feelings towards all should be cul~ 
tivated. The nation which in- 
dulges towards another an habitu- 
al hatred, or an habitual fondness, 
isin some degree a slave. It is a 
slave to its animosity or to its af- 
fection, either of which is suflicie 
ent to lead it astray from its duty 
and its interest. Antipathy in. one 
nation against ‘another, dispeses 
each more readily to offer insult 
and injury, tolay hold of slight 
causes of umbrage, and to be 
haughty and intractable, when ac 
cidental or trifling occasions of 
dispute occur. Hence frequent 
collisions, obstinate, envenomed 
and bloody contests. ‘The nationg 
prompted by ill-will and resent- 
ment, sometimes impels to war the 
government, contrary to the best 
calculations of policy. The go- 
vernment sometimes participates 
in the national propensity, and 
adopts, through passion, what rea- 
son would reye&; at other times, 
it makes the animosity of the na- 
tion subservient to projects of hos- 
tility, instigated by pride, ambi- 
tion, and other sinister and per- 
nicious motives. The peace of- 
ten, sometimes perhaps the lider 
ty, of nations has been the victim. 
" So likewise, a passionate attach- 
ment of one nation for another 
produces a variety of evils. Sym- 
pathy for the favorite nation, faci- 
lirating the illusion of an imagi- 
nary common interest, in Cases 
where go real common interest €x~ 
4 os 
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ists, and infusing into one the en- 
mities of the other, betrays the for- 
mer into a participation in the 
quarrels and wars of the latter, 
without adequate inducement or 


justification. It leads also to con- 
cessions to the favorite nation of 
privileges denied to others, which 
is apt doubly to injure the nation 
making the concessions; by un- 
necessarily parting with what ought 
to have been retained; and by ex- 
citing jealousy, ill-will, and a dis- 
position to ‘retaliate, in the parties 
from whom equal privileges are 
withheld: and it gives to ambiti- 
ous, corrupted, or deluded citi- 
zens, (who devote themselves to 
the favorite nation, ) facility to be- 
tray, or sacrifice the interests of 
their own country, without odi- 
um, sometimes even with popula- 
rity; gilding with the appearances 
of a virtuous sense’ of obligation, 
a commendable deference for pub- 
lic opinion, or a laudable zeal for 
public good, the base of foolish 
compliances of ambition, corrup- 
tion or infatuation. 

As avenues to foreign influ- 
ence, in innumerable ways, such 
attachmentsare particularly alarm- 
ing to the truly enlightened and 
independent patriot. How many 
opportunities do they afford to 


_ tamper with domestic factions, to 


practise the arts of seduction, to 
mislead public opinion, to influ- 
ence or awe the public ceuncils! 
Such an attachment of a small or 
weak, towards a great and power- 
ful nation, dooms the former to be 
the sattellite of the latter. 

Against the insiduous wiles of 
foreign influence (1 conjure you 
to believe me, fellow citizens) the 
jealousy of a free people ought 
to be constantly awake; since his- 
tory and experience prove that fo- 
reign influence is one of. the most 
baneful foes of republican go- 


* 


vernment. But that jealousy +6 
be useful must be impartial ; else 
it becomes the instrument of the 
very influence to be avoided, in. 
stead of a defence against it.—Exs 
cessive partiality for one forei 
nation, and excessive dislike of 
another, cause those whom 
actuate to see danger only on one 
side, and serve to veil and even 
second the arts of influence on 
the other.—Real patriots, who 
may resist the intrigues of the fa- 
vorite, are liable to become: sus- 
pected and odious; while its tools 
and dupes usurp the applause and 
confidence of the people, to sur- 
render their interests. 

The great rule of conduc for 
us, in regard to foreign nations, is 
in extending our commercial re- 
lations, to have with them as little 
political conneétion as possible. 
So far as we have already formed 
engagements, let them be fulfilled 
with perfeét good faith.—Here let 
us stop. 

Europe has a set of primary in- 
terests, which to us have none, or 
a very remote relation. Hence she 
must be engaged in frequent con- 
troversies, the causes of which are 
essentially foreign to our concerns. 
Hence, therefore, it must be un+ 
wise in us to implicate ourselves, 
by artificial ties, in the. ordinary 
vicissitudes of her politics, or the 
ordinary combinations and colli- 
sions of. her friendships, or en- 
mities. ‘ 

Our detached and distant situa- 
tion invites and enables us to pur- 
sue a different course. If we re~ 
main one people, under an effici- 
ent government, the period is not 
far off when we may defy material 
injury from external annoyances 
when we may take such an attl- 
tude as will cause the neutrality 
we may at any time resolve upomy 


to be scrupulously respected, when 
belligerent 




















‘belligerent nations, under the im- 
poss! ility of making acquisitions 
upon ys, will not lightly hazard 
the giving us provocation; when 
we, may chuse peace or war, as 
our interest, guided by justice, 
shall counsel. eee 

Why forego the advantages of so 
peculiar asituation? Why quitour 
own, to stand upon foreign ground? 
Why, by interweaving our desti- 
ny with that of any part of Eu- 
rope, entangle our peaceand' pros- 

rity inthe toils of “European 
ambition; rivalship, interest, hu- 
mor, or caprice? . 

"Tis. our true policy to steer 
clear of permanent alliances, with 

‘any, portion of the foreign world; 
80 far, I mean, a3 we aré now at 
liberty to do it; for let me riot be 
understood as capable of patroniz- 
ing infidelity to existing engage- 
ments." I hold the miaxim no less 
applicable to public thar to pri- 
vate affairs, that honesty is always 
the best policy. I repeat it, there- 


fore, let those engagements be ob- 


served in their genuine sense. But, 
In my opinion, it is unnecessary, 
aid would be unwise to extend 
them. , 

_ Taking care always to keep our- 
selves,” by sijitable establishments, 
on a respectable defensive pos- 
ture, we may safely trust to tem- 
porary alliances for extraordinary 


See 

Atarmony, liberal intercourse 
with ali nations, are recommend- 
ed by policy, humanity, and in- 
terest. But even our commercial 
policy should hold an equal and 
impartial hand; neither seeking 
hor granting exclusive favors or 
preferences ; consulting the natu- 
ral course of things; diffusing and 
diversifying, by gentle mieans, the 
streams of commerce, but forcing 
nothing; establishing, with pow- 
€s so disposed, in order to give 
September, 1 796. 
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‘tude for not giving mote. 
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trade a stable course, to define the 
rights of our merchants, and td 
enable the governments te support 
them; conventional’ rules of in- 
tercourse, the best that present 
circumstances and mutual opinion 
will permit, but temporary, and 
liable ‘to be from time to ‘time 
abandoned or varied, as experi- 
ence and circumstances shall dic- 
tate; constantly keeping in view, 
that ’tis folly in one nation to look. 


for disinterested favors from an- 
‘other; that“it mist pay with’ a 


portion of its independence for 
whatever it may accept under that. 
character; that by such accept~ 
ance, it may place itself im the 
condition of having given equiva~ 
lents for hominal tavors, and yet 
of being reproached with ingrati- 
here 
can be no greater error than to 
expect, dr calculate upon real fa 
vors from nation to nation. "Tis 
an illusion which experience must 
cure, which a just pride ought to 
discard. 

In offering to you,-my coun 
trymen, these cotinsels of an old 
and affectionate friend, I dare not 
hope they will make ‘the str 
and ‘lasting impression I coul 
wish; that they will control the 
usual current of the passions, ' or 
prevent our nation from running. 
the course which has hitherto mark- 
ed the destiny of nations: But, if 
I may even flatter myself, that they 
may be productive of some partial 
benefit, some occasional good ; that 
they may now and then recur to 
moderate, the fury of party spirit, 
to warn against the mischiefs of 
foreign intrigue, to guard against 
the impostures of pretended pa~ 
triotism; this hope will be a full 
recompence for the solicitude, for 
your welfare, by which they have 
been dictated. 

How far in the discharge of my 
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official duties, I have been guided 
by the principles which have been 
delineated, the public records and 
other evidences,;of my conduct 
must witness to you and to the 
world. ‘fo myseij, the assurance 
ef my own. conscience ,is, that I 
haye.at least believed myself to be 
guided bythem. 

Ea relation to the still subsisting 
war in Europe, my proclamation 
of, the 22d of April, 1793 is the 
index to my plan. . Sanctioned, by 
your, approving voice, and by that 
ef. your Representatives in both 
Houses of Congress, the spirit of 
that measure has continually go- 
verned me; uninfiuenced bv any 
attempts to deter or divert me 
fron) it. : 

After deliberate. ¢xa‘nination, 
with the aid of the.best lights Lcould 
obtain, | was well satisfied that our 
«country, under all the circumstan- 
ces of the case,.had-a right:to take, 
and was bound in duty and interest 
to takea neutral position. Having 
taken it,.I determined, as far as 

should depend apon me, to main- 
tain,.it, with moderation, perse- 
verance and firmness. . : 

__ The considerations which re- 
spect the right. to hold this con- 
duc, it is, mot necessary on. this 
occasion to detail. I wiil only ob- 
Serve, that, according to my under- 
standing of the matter, that right, 
so far from being denied by any 
lof the Belligerent Powers, has been 
virtually admitted by all. 

Phe duty of holding a neutral 
conduct may be inferred, without 
any thing more, frora the obliga- 
fion which justice and humanity 
impose on every nation, in’ cases 
fin which it-is free to a¢t, to main- 
fain ioyiolate the relations of peace 
and amity towards other nations, 

Tiie inducements of interest for 
observing that conduét will best 
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be referred to Your own reflections 
and experience. “With mé,2 pre- 
dominant motive has beel 6 en- 
deayor to gain time té.our cous 
to settle and mature ‘its’ yet recerit 
‘institutions, and to progress, with- 
out interruption, to that degete of 
streagth and consistency, w hich is 
necessary to give it,humanly speak- 
ing, the command 6f its own for- 
tunes. ' 
_p PHough in reviewing the inci- 
dents of eAnidistiStiOn, am un- 
conscious of intentional error; | 
am, nevertheless, tod’ sérisitle of 
my defects, not to think it probable 
that I may have committed many 
errors. Whatever they imay be, | 
fervently beseech the Almighty to 
avertor mitigate tlie evils to which 
‘they may tend. I shall also’ carty 
_with me’ the hope, that my iigont 
willnever cease to view them with 
indu lgence; ‘and that. after forty- 
five years of my life dedicated to 
its service, with an upright zeal, the 
faults. ‘of incompetent abilities will 
be. consigned to oblivion, as my- 
‘self must soon be to the mansions 
‘of rest. 
Relying on its kindness in this 
as in other things, and actuated by 
that fervent love towards it, which 
is so natural to a man who’ views 
in it the native soil of himself and 
his progenitors for several genera- 
tions ; * aiiticipate, with pleasing 
expectation, that retreat, in which 
I promise myself ‘to realize, with- 
out alloy, the sweet enjoyment of 
partaking, in the midst of my fel- 
low citizens, the benign influence 
of good Jaws under a free govern~ 
ment—the ever favorite object oi 
my heart, and the happy reward, 





as I trust, of our mutual cares, 
labors and dangers. 


G. WASHINGTON. 
Unitip'StatTés, { 
17th September, 1796. 
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Account of eCenfpizacyat S-Domingss 4 
Aeowit ofa remarkable Conspiracy formed by-a, Negro in the Island of 


“S#. Domingo. 
[Continued from page 430, and-coritluded. J 


'YV these ldvers sought each 
othe “company, and enjoyed a. 
few happy moments together; and 
when they were obliged to separate, 
they: promised to visit one another 
as often as they possibly could. La- 
bor employed each of them dur- 
in ne ; but when thesun sunk. 
low th 


Wri the dance was ended, 


é horizon, they met. at 2 


private | lace, where, amidsta grove 


of odoriferous orange trees, on ‘the 
turk,’ ever crowned. with verdure, 
under‘a serene sky, never obscer- 
ed by clouds, in. the presence of 
the sparkling orbs of heaven, and 
favored. by the silence of night, 
they renewed the ardent testimo- 
hies of their affection, and comfort- 
ed eachother, by the tenderest ca- 
resses, for the necessity to which 
their situation reduced them, of se- 
parating before returning Aurora 
should gild the skies. 

This, happiness continued for 
near six months, when Samba per- 
celved that she was about to become 
amother.. It would be impossible 
to describe Zami’s joy when. he 
heard this news. He was still in 
the delirium of his intoxication, 
when, on giitting Samba, at the 
break of day, and entering his hut, 
he found Makandal, who was wait- 
ingfor him, Makandal, who was 
ignorant of Zami’s passion and 
good fortune, addressed him in the 
following manner: 

‘Zami, you know the formidable 
powerof my image. Rejoice, then, 
that you have found grace in its 
sight, and that you have merited 
tts confidence. Go to such a plan- 
tation, seek for the beautiful Samba, 
who has hitherto disdained the vows 
of ail her admirers, and who, far 
4nore than a year, has mortified‘me 


with continued refusals. Ask her 
to partake of some refreshment 
with you, and when she is about to 
eat, dexterously put this powder in- 
to her caltfou, It will deprive Sam- 
ba of Tife. we 


Zami, struck with these words, 
threw himself at the feet of Ma- 


kandal, and. bursting into tears,. 
said, *O! Makandal, why shove 


vengeance the most perfeét beau- 
ty, and the purest heart that ca: 


honor oyr country? Know that ' 


I adere Samba; and that I am, 
tenderly beloved by her, and that 
her love will soon give the unfor- 
tunate Zami a title to the appella- 
tion of father.’ ap 

Whilst he was.uttering these 
words, he embraced the knees, o 
the ferocious Makandal, who, fired 
with indignation at seeing a hap- 
py, rival, had drawn his cutlass, 
and would have doubtless sacrific+ 
ed him to_his vengeance, had he 
not heard the voices of some Eu- 
ropeans, who were calling th 
slaves to their Tabor. He ha 
time, therefore, only to save him; 
self with precipitation, and, with- 
out reflecting on the consequen- 
ces, left the poisonous powder in 
the hands of Zami. 

Zami immediately resolved to 
make a full discovery to the over- 
seer; but he still feared Makandal, 
whose image he dreaded, and og 
that account he thought it prudent 
to be silent. ; 

The day appeared to him to be 
ingupportably long. He was op- 
pressed with sadness and uneasi- 
ness; but, -at length, when his 
labor was ended, he flew to meet 
his beloved Samba, and repaired 


t orange grove. 
ne eh Samba 
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Samba had not yetarrived. Her 
lover waited a long time with 
inexpressible impatience, agitated 


between hope and fear. Every 


moment he imagiried he heard the 
sound of steps; the least noise, 
the slightest agitation of the trees 
heightened his ilhision and made his 
heart beat with joy. But perceiv- 
ing that the hour of appointment 
was passed, the, most’ dismal fore- 
bodings took possession of his sou! ; 
he gave himself up tothe mést ter- 
rible conjeftures, and he at length 
lostall hopes of seeiiig the'dear ob- 
ject of his love, When the great 
bear announced that it was mid- 
night. Stimulated by impatience,he 
hastened to the habitation of Sam- 
ba; the fear of alarming a strange 
plantation didnot repress his ar- 
dor, and he could no longer delay 
to inform himself what had be- 
come of his mistress, 

But who can describe the terror, 
the grief, and the despair of the 
unfortunate Zami, wien, on ap- 
ee the hut of ‘his adored 

amba, he heard the lamentations 
of several negro women, He en- 
tered, and beheld Samba stretched 
out ona mat; he threw’ himself 
towards her, upon which, lifting 
up her dying eyes, she’ stretched 
out her ‘hand and expired, pro- 
nouncing the name of Zanii. 

Zami fell motionless by her side ; 
he was carried away senseless, and 
was not informed till next morn- 
ing thata female negro hawker had 
been on the plantation, and had 
dined with Samba. He then dis- 
covered what he knew of Makan- 
dal’s design, and he ‘shewed_ the 
powder, which a chemist at Cape 
Frangois examined, and found to 
be violent poison. rare Tet 

It was then suspected what had 
been the cause of an immense Hilm- 
ber of sudden deaths which ‘hap- 
pened among the negroes, People 
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shudder at the thoughts of the dar: 
ger which threatened the whole co. 
ony ; the officers of justice were 
dispersed throughout the country 
to seize Makandal, buit they. les. 


paired of being able to suc ed, 


‘when Zami offered to secure him, 
He armed himself only witha 
club made of the wood of the guava 
tree, and lay hid to watch him ina 
narrow pass of the mountalii to 
which Makandal had retired — 
There he waited for five days, but 
on the sixth, before the dawn of 
day, he heard him marching along 
with two or three other 'maroons, 
Zami immediately starting up, 
knocked down Makandal’s two 
companions. Makandal drew his 
cutlass to make a stroke at Zami, 
who, with a. blow of his club, 
made him drop it from his hand, 
and immediately rushing upon 
him, held him fast, and having ti- 
ed his hands behind his back with 
his long girdle, conducted him to 
the Cape. | 
_ Some of Makandal's accompli- 
ces were arrested also, and when 
put to the rack, confessed the se- 
cret of the poison, They did 
more—they declared that. Makan- 


dal’s intention was to destroy pri-’ 


vately the greater part of the plan- 
ters, or to ruin them, by polson- 
ing all their slaves who appeared 
to be attached to them; and Iast- 
ly to exterminate the whole race of 
white men by a general massacre 
which would render him the deli- 
verer and sovereign of the whole 
island. The truth of this dread- 
ful conspiracy was confirmed by 
the evidence of several other con- 
fidants of Makanda]; but he him- 
‘self would never confess any 
‘thing; he retained his audacity 


‘and fanaticism even in the midst 


of thé Aatacs. He declarcd haugh- 
tily ‘from the top of the pile, that 
the fire would respec his body; 


heer 
; 

















that instead’ of dying, he would 
only change his form; and that 
he would. always remain in the 
island, either as a large knat, bird, 
or a serpent, to protect his nation. 
His discourse made the ignorant 
negroes. believe that his image 
would save him; a singular cir- 
cumstance appeared even for a 
moment to favor such an opini- 
on. ‘A post had been driven in- 
tothe earth, around which a pile 
of faggots. was raised, and Ma- 
kandal was fixed to the stake by 
means of a wooden collar. The 
efforts which he made when. fire 
was put to tlie pile were so violent 
that he tore up the stake, and 
walked ten or twelve paces with it 
in the midst of the spectators. All 
the negroes immediately cried out, 
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a miracle! buta soldier who hap- 
pened to be near, soon shewed b 
a stroke’ of his sabré, that He’ 
more powerful than the pretended 
prophet; and he was once ‘more 
thrown into, the pile, where he 
uffered the punishment which he 
so justly, deserved. gar 

Such was the origin of the de-' 
vas\ations occasioned by poison in 
the island of St. Domingo, ‘where 
such practices are become more 
rare, though they are not yet ent 
tirely eradicated , 

As for Zami, when he ‘had a- 
vengad the unfortunate Samba, he 
put himself to death, in hopes of 
meeting with a lover, without 
whom he considered life as an in- 
supportable burden. 


' 





HOSPITALITY OF GENERAL WASHINGTON. 


N 1775; atthe period when the 

I, time of service for which the 
American militia enlisted was ex-" 
pies, and the people shewed much 
ackwardness to enlist afresh, Ge- 
neral ‘Washington was much  af- 
Hicted with the dark prospect that 
was before him. Yet, while bur- 
dened with an apprehension that 
he might possibly be deserted, he 
could recolleét the season, and the 
distresses of his fellow creatures at 
adistance, and wrote to the gen- 
fleman with whom he had entrust- 
ed the management of his con- 
gerns at Mount Vernon, a letter 


which would not have disgraced a 
Howard: “Let the hospitality of 
the house be kept with respect to 
the poor.—Let no one go away 
hungry.—l# any of this kind of 
people should be in'want of corn, 
supply their necessities, provid- 
ed it ddées not entourage them 
in idleness. I have no sn 8 
to your giving my money In ¢cha- 
Fes: whet ek think it will be 
well bestowed. I mean that it is 
my desire that it should be done. 
You are to consider that neither 
myself or wife are now in the way 
to do these good offices.” 





ACCOUNT OF THE WOMEN OF SHIRAUZ. 


[From Francklin’s Tour from Bengal to Peifia, } 


HE women at Shirauz have 
at all times been celebrated 
over those of other parts of Persia 


for their beauty; and not without 


reason. Of those whom [ had the 
fortune to see during my residence, 
and who were mostly relations and 


friends of the family I lived in, 
many were tall and well shaped; 
but their bright and sparkling eyes 
was a very striking beauty: this, 
however, is in a great measure ow- 
ine to art, as they rub their eye- 
‘ows e-lids wi lack 

brows and eye-lids with the b 
powder 
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sabe as Perfian Superfition. 3 


powder of antimony (called surma) 
vihich adds an incomparable bril- 
liancy to their naturallustre.. The 
Jarge black eyé is in, most estima- 
tion among the Persians, and this 
is the most common at Shirauz. 
As the women in Mahomedan 
countries are, down tothe meanest, 
cavered with a veil from head to 
foot, a sight is never to be obtain- 
‘ed.of them in the street; but from 
my. situation, I have seen many 
of them within doors; as when any 
came to visit the family where I 


lived, which many did, direéted’ 


hy their.curiosity to sée an Euro- 


pean, understanding I belonged to, 


the house, they made. no scruple 
of pulling off their veils, and con- 
versing with great’ inguisitiveness 
and familiarity; which seemed 
much gratified by my ready com- 
pliance with their requests, in in- 
forming themof European customs 
and. manners, and never failed to 
psocure me thanks, »with the ad- 
ditional character of a.good-natur- 
ed. Feringy (the appellation by, 
which all Europeans,are distin- 
guished). The women. in Persia, 
as, in all Mahomedan nations, after 
marriage, are very little better than 
slaves. to, their husbands, ‘Those 


aniid and familiar _endearments 


which grace the social board of an 
European, and which, at the same 
time they afford a mutual satisfac- 
tion to either sex, tend also to re- 
fine and polish manners, are to- 
tally unknown in. Mahomedan 
countries. ‘The husband, of a sus- 


picious temper, and chained down” 


by, an obstinate and perseverin 
etiquette, thinks himself affronted’ 
even by the enquiry of 4 friend” 
after the health of his wife.’ Cal. 
ling her by name, is never allowed* 
of; the mode of address must be, 
‘* May the mother of such a son, 
“or such a daughter, be happy! 
* T hope she is in health.” “And 
none, except those of the nearest 
kin, as a brother, or uncle, are 
ever allowed to see the females of 
the family unveiled: it would be 
deemed as an insult.—Thrice hap- 
py ye, my fairand amiable country- 
women, who, born and educated 
in a land of freedom, can, with- 
out violating the laws of proprie- 
ty, both give and receive the be- 
nefit of social intercourse, unim- 
pressed by the baneful effects of 
jealousy ! Rejoice that these bles- 
sings are afforded you!—which 
have inculcated the sentiments of 
liberality and politeness, and which 
still contribute to enhance the. va- 
lue of society, and.to. secure you 
a permanent and unalloyed. felici- 
ty !-—The Persian ladies, however, 
during the days of courtshjp, have, 
in theirturn, pre-eminence; a DMs 
tress making no scruple of com; 
manding her lover to stand all da 
long at the door of ber. father’s 
house, repeating verses 1n prals¢ 
of her beauty and accomplish- 
ments; and this is the general way 
of making love at Shirauz; a lover 
rarely being admitted to a sight of 
his. mistress before the marriage: 
contract is signed. 
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Accaunt of the Persian Superstition of charming the Scorprons. 
[From the fame.] 


* MONG); other customs, of a 
A superstitious nature, they 
believe that scorpions, of which 
there, are great numbers. in this 
country, and. very venomous, may 


be deprived of the power of sting- 
ing, by means of a certain prayer 
which they make use of, he 
person who has the power of bind- 
ing, as it is called, turns his face 
towar 
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yowatds the sign Scorpio, in the 
feavens, which they all know,and 
fepeats this prayer. Every person 
presetit, «at the conclusion of a 
wentence, ‘claps his hands; after 
this is done,’ they think that they 
are perfeatly safe: nor, if’ they 
¢howld chance to see any scorpions 
diting that night, do they scruple 
taking hold of them, trusting to 
the efficacy of this fancied all- 
owetful charm. I have frequient- 
y seen the man m whose family'‘I 
lived, ‘repeat the above prayer, on 
being’ desired by his children to 
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bind the scorpions } after which the 
whole family has gone conteniedly 
to bed, fully persuaded they could 
receive nohirt by them. - Duritig 
the summer Sedson, scorpions apt 


‘pear ‘in great numbers; ‘they ate 


‘quite black -in- appeararive, and 
very large, and the stingof ‘thetir. 
is ¢langerous, but not mortal: 
those, however; ‘which are found 
in the more northern parts-of Pet- 
‘sia, and particularly mm the*pro- 


-vinee of Cashin, ‘are Of 30° dati 


7 


‘gerows a hattire, as often to cause 
iminediaté death. i 
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ON. INSANITY. 


[’ maniacal cases, false percep- 
I tion, ahd conséquently ‘confu- 
sion of ideas, is always a leading 
circuinstance: as far:as I could 
ever learn from'maniacs, stirround- 
‘ing objeéts appear to them to be on 
fite, dt the beginning of their dis- 
order’; and, like wild animals, they 
are sometitnes disagreeably afteéted 
‘by particular colours, which excite 
their indignation to a violent dé- 
gree. In consequence of these sen- 
sations, added to their own hurry 
and confusion of thought, they are 
by turns timid and ‘outrageous. 
When a lunatic attempts to strike, 
4tis generally by surprise, or when 
he Yr te no resistance; a deéter- 
Mined opposition disarms him: 

P Man but a ruth againft Ochello’s breaft 
-“ And he retires.”’ =a. 


The confusion of thought rma 
be ‘traced fi all its degrees, in aif 
ferent cases, from a want of tlie 
common power of conchiding, to 
An itnability of completing a single 
sentence. In maniacal cases, the 
disease seers to consist iur incita- 
on, ahd, as it were, inflammation 
of thought, so that the mind is not 
Allowed leisure to form any juds- 


{From Ferriar’s Medical Hiftories and Refle@ions: } ie 


ment concerning the ideas presetit- 
ed. A similar'state of the taciiltiés 
‘is experienced on the moming ‘sut- 
ceeding a debauch in wine. Th 
‘otiier casts, every past idea is ré- 
‘colle&ted with great accuracy, © 
the patient repeats long trains of 
occurrences, ‘or of so at ei- 
‘ther in soliloquy, or mm reply ‘to 
something said by the attendants. 
I have oftén witnessed astonishin; 
exertions of memory, cafried on 
in this manner, for several hours 
without interruption. ‘There ap- 
pears, in such cases, little more in- 
coherence than would be found in 
the discaurse of a rational person, 
if he were to utter all fis ‘ideas 
aloud, without reserve. = 
There are inferior degrees of 
mania, in which the patient pre- 
serves a strong command over 
himself, though disposed to use vio- 
lence against individuals. I have 
seen a maniac, after committing @ 
single outrage, master himself so 
conpletely, that no sians of his dis- 
‘order could be detected durmg six. 
months confinement; but from the 
moment thata sally of passion threw 
him off his guard, he became fu- 
rious and ungovernable. 
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Even in the frantic state, atten- 
tention and memory, are not al- 
ways abolished; a furious maniac 
wiil sometimes throw, out a smart 
retort upon those who address him, 
wwhich proves that he .knows. his 
own situation, and. ‘that of his at- 
tendants. tte 

The obstinacy of false, percep- 
tion,, once adinitted,.is incorrigi- 
ble. A-maniac, confined in a 
house Situated .on. a.smali,, brook, 
fancied himsélf the owner of se- 
veral vessels which were daily, ex- 
pected in port. Though-he saw 

tients, who were allowed more 

iberty, step over the brook many 
times in the day, he always rose 
when the moon shone, ; to see whe- 
ther his ships had entered the river. 
Upon similar occasions, persons 
unaccustomed to. lunatics, .expect 
to do some service, by trying to 
convince them of their error; but 
the attempt is always. unavailing; 
the patient will even admit some 
distinction, yet recur to his favor- 
ite idea. A gentleman now.under 
my care, believes himself to. be 
of royal extraction: when I ac- 
cost him by name, he says,. that 
to his physician he is indeed, Mr. 
—-—, but to all others he is the 
prince-royal of Spain, and from 
them hie expects the, ceremonies 
due to his birth. 

W hen lunatics attempt to write, 
there isa perpetual recurrence of 
one or two favorzte ideas, inter- 
mixed with phrases which convey 


scarcely. any meaning, either se- 


parately, or in connection with 
the other parts. Jt would be a 
hard task jor aman of common 
understanding to put such rbapso- 
dies into any intelugible form 3 yet 
patients will run their ideas ip the 
very same track ior many weeks 
gogether. 

{f the violence of any passion 
has been among the immediate 


On Infanity. 


causes of insanity, that passion # 
brought. into action with great fu- 
ry, at some period of the disease, 
and pride, anger, or love, becomes 
a distinguishing feature. Fear pro- 
duces an immediate expression: of 
the strongest kind, deprives the 
maniac of speech, and rendets his 
countenancea hideous caricature, 
Tbe contrary state to false per. 
ception, is an intensity of idea, 
which. constitutes. melancholy,— 
The, maniac,, as Mr. Locke. has 
observed, reasons, justly > though 
from false premises, being, deceiv- 
ed in his first impressions: the 
melancholic, on the contrary, per- 
ceives, not wrongly, but too in- 
tensely, regarding some objets, 
which induces him to grant them 
an exclusive attention, and. leatls 
him to reason improperly, even 
concerning his truest perceptions. 

. melancholy patient, despair- 
ing of his circumstances, without 
foundation, was persuaded, with 
much difficulty, to draw up a short 
statement of his affairs, which he 
did with great accuracy. He plac- 
ed his debts in one column, and 


his property in another, opposite. 


But no arguments nor intreatics 
could prevail on him to compare 
the columns, by. which it would 
have appeared that he was master 
of a considerable sum: his atten- 
tion. was wholly occupied with the 


‘Tist, of his debts, and he obstinately 


averted his eyes from the’other co- 
lumn. 

There is a case in which melan- 
cholios appear to have false percep 
tions, but I think it resolvable.1nt 
intensity. "This is when such pa 
tients accuse themselves of mur- 
der, or some other enormous 
crime, which they have not com- 
mitted. This may happen ne 
ways: 1. Many cases of insanity 
consist of a mixture of mania an 


melancholy, in their commence- 
ments 
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tent; in this state of disease vi- 
sions are common, which are re- 
ferred to the prevalent ideas in the 
patient’s mind, and are remember- 
ed as realoccurtences, when pure 
melancholy has predominated. 2. 
Even in cases purely melancholic, 
the patient may mistake a dream 
for a real event. 

» Melancholics are always apt to 
impute their uneasy feelings, espe- 
ciaily those arising from flatulence, 
to demoniacal action, and they 
will form the most extravagant 
suppositions, to account for the 
entrance of the demon into their 
bowels. Upon this subjeé& it is 


Of the Mode of exzluding Vifitors. 
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vain to reason, and whoever ate 
tempts to ridicule the patient, loses 
his confidence entirely, 

One of the most unhappy states 
of melancholy, is that in which 
the patient suspeéts an intention to 
poison him. With this impres- 
sion, he obstinately refuses every 
kind of nourishment, and, unless 

ianaged by skilful attendants, 
dies of famine. I once saw a, pa- 
tient, who had passed a fortnight 
without food, and who died of 
mere jnanition: he resisted, to che 
last, every attempt to force a little 
wine into his mouth, 





ments RACES Sire 


OF THE MODE OF EXCLUDING VISITORS: 
[From Godwin’s Political Juttice.] 





“HIS principle respecting the 
observation of truth in the 
common intercourses of life, caa- 
not, perhaps, be betrer illustrated 
than from the familiar and trivial 
vase, a8 it is commonly supposed, 
of amaster directing bis servant to 
say heis not at home. ‘No ques- 
ton of morality can. be foreign to 
thé science of politics; nor will 
those few pages of the present work 
be found perhaps the least valuable, 
which here and in other. places 
are dedicated to the refutation of 
those errors in private individuals, 
that by their extensive sway have 
perverted the foundation of moral 
and political justice. Not to men- 
ton that such speculations may af- 
ford an amusement and relief, in 
the midst of discussions of a more 
comprehensive and abstracted cha- 
r. 

Let'us:then, according to the 
Well known axiom of morality, 
put ourselves in the place of the 
man upon whom is imposed this 
Ungracious task. Is there any of 
us that would be contented to per- 
September, 1796, 


form it in person, and to say, that 
our father or our brother was not 
at home, when they were really in 
the honse ? Should we not feel oury 
selves contaminated with the ple 
beian lie? Can we then be justi- 
fied in. requiring that trom anothegs 
which we should shrink trom ag 
an act of dishonor in ourselves? 
Whatever sophistry we may em~ 
ploy to excuse our progeeding, cers 
tain it is, that the servant under 
stands the lesson we teach him to 
bea lie. It is accompanied by all 
the retinue of falshood. Before it 
can be skilfully practised, he must 
be no mean proficient in hypocri« 
sy. By the easy impudence with 
which it is uttered, he best answers 
the purpose of his master, or, Im 
other words, the purpose of deceit. 
By the same means he stifles the 
upbraidings of his own mind, and 
conceals the shame im on 
him. Before thiscan besuficientiy 
done, he must have discarded all 
frankness of speech, and all inge- 
nuousness of countenance, When 


he has learneg this degenerate les- 
F son 
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son in one instance, who will un- 
dertake that it shall produce noun- 
favorable effeéts upon his general 
cogduét? 

But it is said, ** this lie is neces- 
sary, and the intercourse of human 
society cannot be carried on with- 
out it. My friend may visit me 
at atime when it would be exceed- 
ingly inconvenient to me to see 
him; and this pra¢tice affords a 
fortunate alternative, between my 
submitting to have all my occupa- 
tions at the mercy of any acciden- 
tal visitor on the one hand, and 
my offending him witha rude de- 
nial on the other.” 

But let'us ask from what cause 
it is, that truth, upon the simplest 
occasion, should be so offensive to 
our delicacy, and that falshood 
should be requisite to sooth us? 
He must, in reality, bethe weakest 
of mankind, who should conceive 
umbrage at a plain answer in this 
case, when he was informed of the 
moral considerations that induced 
me to employ it. In faét, we are 
conscious of caprice in our mode 
of deciding respeéting our visitors, 
and are willing to shelter our folly 
under this sort of irresponsibility. 
Would it be worthy of regret, if 
we compelled ourselves to part 
with this refuge for our imbecility, 
and to do nothing which we were 
ashamed to be known to do? 

A farther argument which has 
een urged in favor of this disin- 


The Maid of Switzerland. 


genuous practice, is, that * there 

is no other way by which we can 

free ourselves ec disagreeableac- 
quaintance.”’ Thus, it is one of 
the perpetual effects of polished so- 
ciety, to persuade us, that we are 
incapable of doing the most trivial. 
offices for ourselves. It would be 
as reasonable to tell me, * that it is 
a matter of indispensible necessity 
to have avalet to put on my stock- 
ings.” If there be in tae list of 
ouracquiaintance any person whom 
we particularly dislike, it usually 
happens that it is for some moral 
fault that we perceive or think we 
perceive inhim. Why should he 
be kept in ignorance of our opi- 
nion réspecting him, and prevent- 
ed from the opportunity either of 
amendment or vindication? [f he 
be too wise or too foolish, too vir- 
tuous or too vicious for us, why 
should he not be ingenuously told 
of his mistake in his intended kind- 
ness to us, rather than suffered to 
find it out by six mor ‘is inquiry 
from our servants? If we practised 
no deceit—if we assumed noatom 
of cordiality and esteem we did not 
feel, we should be little pestered 
with these buzzing intruders. But 
one species of falshood involves us 
in another; and he, that pleads for 
these lying answers to our visitors, 
in ‘reality pleads the cause of a 
cowardice, that dares not deny to 
vice the-distinction and kindness 
that are exclusively due to virtue. 


RET IRI 


THE MAID OF SWITZERLAND. 
By Mifs Ann Browes. 


N a delightful vale, near the 
lake of Geneva, resided Ma- 
dame de Clemengis and her daugh- 
ter. Monsieur de Clemengis had 
been dead some years. They had 
formerly shone in the politest cir- 
cles of iashion, in the metropolis of 
France: but having lostthe greatest 


part of their fortune by a law-suit, 
and feeling how differently. every 
thing appears, when fortune no 
longer gilds the scene, they gladly 
retired from a situation that serv 

only to remind them of the spien- 
dor of that) from which. they bad 


fallen; and which, though it had 
cease 
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ecased to afflict them, they could 
not forbear sometimes regretting. 
Possessed, however, of liberal 
minds, and hearts of the most lively 
sensibility, they soon found their 


_ getirement yielded pleasures more 


congenial to their dispositions than 
those they had se long blindly en- 
gaged in. They found sufficient 
resources from satiety or disgust, 
by the education of their daughter, 
whose birth happened soon after 
their removal into Switzerland.-— 
Occupied in this pleasing employ- 
ment, they felt their pleasures in- 
crease in proportion as each year 
added graces to her person, or un- 
folded the beauties of her mind. 
But this tranquil felicity, this tern- 
perate enjoyment of happiness, was 
destined, like every thing subluna- 
ty, to be disturbed. Monsieur de 
Clemengis was fond of herbalising: 
he had formed a pretty extensive 
herbal, which his greatest delight 
was to increase: it had almost be- 
come a passion with him. 

One day, amusing himself in his 
accustomed manner, with wander- 
ing in search of plants to enrich his 
collestion, he reached the summit 
‘of amountain, on one side of which 
yawned a frightful precipice. Un- 
fortunately, Monsieur de Clemen- 
gis, in looking down, discovered a 
plant he had long been in search of: 
happy in having at length found it, 
and eager for the possession, he 
stretched forth his hand, and leaned 
part of his bady over to seize it, 
when a piece of the rock giving 
Way, he fellin. Imagine, af pos- 
sible, the grief, the unutterable an- 
guish, of Madame de Clemengis, 
on becoming acquainted with the 
dreadful accident—with the most 
ardent feelings, tenderly attached 
to a husband who adored her, and 
who merited all her fondness—in 
that dreadful moment, when, elasp- 
ing her daughter to her bosom, con- 


4g 
vulsed with anguish, she bewailed 
the fate of her husband ! -~in that 
moment, when reason itself seem- 
ed to yield its place to the aciter 
feelings of nature, and the tyranny 
of the passions! what, but the aid 
of religion the most pure, and phi- 
losophy the most solid, could have 
sustained and subdued sucha mind, 
so untried! Julia, though old 
enough to feel acutely her loss, yet 
was of that age when sorrow re- 
mains not long an inmate; a girl 
twelve years of age, though capa- 
ble of feeling strongly, has too 
little reflection long to retain me- 
lancholy impressions. Julia, her 
own grief somewhat dispelled, 
helped to alleviate the pangs of her 
mother; and by degrees her afflic- 
tion subsided into a calm but last- 
ing regret. Time, though it could 
not obliterate, yet softened her sor- 
row. More than ever attached to 


her solitude, since death had de- — 


prived her of him who alone could 
make society pleasing to her, she 
devoted herself to the education of 
her daughter, who seemed destined 
to console her for what she had lost 
in her father. In the bosom of in- 
nocence, their days glided on ina 
happy obscurity, undisturbed by 
the vicissitudes of hope or the lan- 
guors of disappointment. Oh, hap- 
py state of serenity and repose! let 
the gay and ambitious, who glide 
along ‘the stream of pleasure, or 
swell with the tide of fortune, con- 
temn thee! They who have felt 
the mutability of her smiles, know 
how to value thee. 

One evening, as they were tak- 
ing their accustomed walk, Ma- 


dame deClemengis, somewhat wea- — 


ried, proposed resting ‘herself on 
the root of a tree that grew at the 
foot of a mountain; to which Julia 
acceding, they seated themselves, 
and, with rapture unspeakable, sur~ 


the romantic country around 
veyed mr 
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them, whose wild beauties, height- 
ened by the gloom which tle even- 
ing shades cast over them, gave 
those sweet transports-—that soft 
enthusiasm, which the true sublime 
ever produces; it is then the heart 
feels itself expanded, and the eyes 
are involuntary suffused with tears 
excited by those delightful sensa- 
tions. Nature, always wonderful, 
sometimes stupendous, certainly 
no where displays more magnifi- 
cence than in the noble extrava- 

ancies of this land of liberty. 
Tuts, soon refreshed, prompted 
by curiosity, ascended the moun- 
tain, in order to view the adjacent 
country, whiist her mother re- 
mained seated. She had scarcely 
gained the summit, when she 
heard a noise, and, turning her 
head, perceived two persons strug- 
gling with each other; a moment 
afterwards one fell, when the 
other, setting his knee on him who 
was fallen, pointed a pistol to his 
breast. julia, shocked and terri- 
fied, ran, or rather flew, down the 
hill to her mother; but so much 
agitated, that, unable to relate 
what she had seen, she could only 
Intreat her to call Ambrose (an 
honest Swiss, their domestic) who 


was at some little distance from: 


them. Ambrose in an instant ap- 
peared: when, beckoning him to 
follow her, she flew to the spot: 
but how was she dismayed, wher 
she beheld only one of the two she 
had seen, who was extended on 
the earth apparently lifeless. Ma- 
dame de Clemengis, astonished at 
the wildness of her daughter’s 
manner, had followed, and now 
came up. On perceiving the ob- 
ject before them, she was almost 
as much terrifed as Julia; but, 
speedily recoilccting herself, she 
examined the body, and perceived 
‘he was not dead, nor had received 
any material wound, but was only 


stunned with the violence of the 
blow he had received She im. 
mediately orderéd Ambrose torun 
home and fetch proper things to 
recover him. Remedies being 
plied, he soon recovered, and with 
the assistance of Ambrose, he was 
led to their dweiling, 
way, the stranger endeavored to 
express kis gratitude for the ten- 
derness and benevolence of | his 
unknown benefactors; but. Ma- 
dame de Clemengis intreated him 
not to ascribe so much merit to 
an ordinary act of humanity.— 
* Ah, madam, (said he) it is not 
the a¢tion, but the manner ia 
which it is performed, that stamps 
the obligation,” 

By this time, they were at home, 
and the lights gave them an opper- 
tunity of seeing each other more 
clearly. The stranger appeared 
struck with. the beauty and grace 
of Julia; while she seemed equally 
surprised and pleased with his air 
and person, which were graceful 
and elegant in the extreme. Ma- 
dame de Clemengis, more asto- 
nished than either, could not help 
repeatedly looking at him, as one 
whose person was familiar to her. 

He was now put to bed, and by 
the skill and care of Madame de 
Clemengis, whose knowledge of 
medicine was considerable, he was 
soon perfectiy recovered. He then 
informed them, he was a native of 
France, and by what means hecame. 
into that unfortunate situation they 
had rescued him from, “ I eet 
tainly,’’ said he, * in some mea- 
sure deserved the severe accident 
I met with, since it was partly 0c 
casioned by my own imprudence. 
But I know not how to feel that 
regret I ought, for having commil- 
ted a folly, since it has been pre 
ductive of such happy ~coBse 
quences, as introducing me to yO 
ladies, or rather beings, whose o¢- 
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The Maid of Switzerland. 


ity would almost make it par- 
donable in me to imagine myself 
intheregionsof fairy tand, and my- 
self some highly-favored prince, 
conversing with the good genii of 
the mountains.”” Madame de Cle- 


mengis smiled at this gailant rhap- 


sodyyand he proceeded; ‘ It was 
my design tomake thetour of Italy, 


and I travelled as far as Avignon 


jn the usual manner, when the 


whim seized me of pursuing my 
journey through Switzerland on 
foot. At the former place, I took 
leave of the Marquis de Valmont, 
who had accompanied me.” Ma- 
dame de Clemengis started, when 
the stranger mentioned the naine 
of the Marquis de Valmont, She 
inquired if he was related to the 
Marquis: he replied, “ He is my 
father, madam.” ** Good hea- 
ven!” exclaimed Madame de Cle- 
mengis, “ what is it 1 see! Do I 
behold 'a nephew of Monsieur de 
Clemengis?’’ ** Monsieur de Cle- 
mengis!”’ reiterated he, ‘ Ah, 
madam, is it possible! Do I flatter 
myself, when I think I see, in 
the charming objects now before 
me, those nearly connected with 
that uncle, of whose fate every 
one is ignorant? How fortunate 
am I in this unexpeéted rencontre !” 
Madame de Clemengis embraced 
with transport a nephew of her 
unfortunate husbahd’s; and he, 
equally charmed, beheld with plea- 
Sure ‘his new relations. Equally 
pleased with each other, Valmont 
continued with them long after the 
restoration of his health had left 
him without that plea for delaying 
his departure. Fond of the socie- 
ty of Madame de: Clemengis, whose 
company was as pleasing, as her 
character was amiable, and be- 
coming every day more enamored 
of Julia, he would willingly have 
continued still longer with them, 
had he net been-apprehensive his 


493 
father would be, offended at his 
not pursuing his tour. 

Madame de Clemengis could not 
but perceive the growing attach+ 
ment of both for each other: yet, 
relying on the prudence of Julia, 
and the honor of Valmont, she did 
notdiscourage their passion. Val- 
mont, unreserved and open in the 
extreme, in every part of his con- 
duct, was by.no means explicit on 
this: though his very look spoke a 
language that might be construed 
into an avowal of love, yet his 
tongue was silent, nor did any thing 
escape his lips, which couldamouat 
to a declaration of love. Obliged 
at length to depart, he took his leave 
of them without declaring his sene 
timents, but with an expression of 
grief and poignant distress, as wa- 
teigned as touching,’ which pene- 
trated the tender, susceptible bor 
som of Julia, and gave additional 
strength to a passion already too 
deeply rooted. Soon after his de- 
parture, Madame de Clemengis re- 
ceived a letter from him, in which 
he * lamented his absence from 
them as the severest affliction, and 
looked back with the fondest regret 
to those moments of exquisite pleas 
sure he had enjoyed in their pre- 
sence. Impatient to see them 
again, he was more eager to finish 
his tour than he had been to com- 
mence it; and he hoped by the 
next spring to be able to return, 
when he should hasten with trans- 

rt to throw himself attheir feet.” 

Julia was delighted wiun this as- 
surance of the certainty of seeing 
him again, but inwardly mourned 
the tedious months that must 
elapse ere she could have that satis- 
faction. Thetime to her dragged 
heavily along before the spring rer 
turned. Atdength it approacheds 
Madame de Clemengis saw with 
concern how much she was ite- 
rested ia the hape of seeing Val- 

mont 
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mont. Fearful of the consequen- 
ces of a passion, which already 
appeared so powerful, she trem- 
bled for her daughter, whose sus- 
ceptibility exposed her to such se- 
verity of affliction, should she suf- 
fer a disappointment, which Val- 
mont’s ambiguity rendered notan 
impossibility. . 

Filled with anxiety for her 
daughter, she saw him arrive with 
a concern and embarrassment she 
could not wholly suppress: but 
the candor and ingenuousness of 
Valmont’s manners soon dissipat- 
ed thore fears a tender mother’s 
solicitude had suggested: for such 
was the prevailing fntegrity and 
openness of his demeanor, that 
suspicion fled from his presence; 
and it was impossible-when with 
him to doubt his truth for a mo- 
ment. From this pleasing trait of 
his character, he never tailed to 
attach those around him. Madame 
de Clemengis felt the affeétion of 
a mother for him, and might be 
said indeed to have the prejudices 
of one too; she made a thousand 
apologies for his mysterious con- 
dué, without falling upon the 
true one. 

Happy in again seeing him, 
Julia was all spirit and gaiety; but 
there soon followed a visible alte- 
ration: instead of joy and pleasure, 
she seemed oppressed witha sadness 
and melancholy she could not 
shake off. Valmont too appeared 
gloomy and reserved; he lost his 
natural openness and vivacity.— 
Madame de Ciemengis was unable 


Sin gular ities. 


to account for this change in the 
disposition of both: but Valmont 

by disclosing the situation of hi, 
heart, soon made her acquainted 
with the cause. After subduing 
the sensations ef grief, which seem. 
ed to rise with such force as almost 
to suppress the power of utterance, 
he said: “I am going, before | 
leave you, (which will not be long 
first) to open to you a heart, which, 
though erring, is not wholly de- 
praved—a heart that feels severely 
the contumely I merit for the du- 
plicity of my condué. I am sen- 
sible I hazard the loss of that 
esteeni and regard you have honor- 
ed me with, and which are dearer 
to me than my life, by disclosing 
to you how little I deserve them. 
Culpable, however, as I am in 
my own eyes, my heart is clear 
from the turpitude of premeditat- 
ed baseness. I was compelled, at 
an early age, by an austere and 
absolute father, in order to gratify 
his ambition, to marry a woman 
whom I could not either love or 
esteem; whose temper, as unami- 
able as her person, soon obliged me 
toseparate from her. Thusbecome 
single, though in wedlock, I seem- 
ed to forget my bondage, and al- 
most persuaded myself I was whol- 
ly freed from the shackles of a 
forced union. But, alas! by a 
circumstance that makes it i. 
ly insupportable, I am roused to 
the eel. refle@tion, that I still 
wear the iron chains forged by 
that hated marriage. 

(To be continued.) 
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SINGULARITIES. 


HE parish of Dranie, county 

of Elgin, in Scotiand, con- 

tains 1040 inhabitants, and has a 
sea-port. There is no lawyer, wri- 
ter, attorney, physician, surgeon, 
apothecary, negro, Jew, gypsey, 
Englishman, Irishman, foreigner of 
aay description, nor family of any 


religious seét or denomination, €x- 
cept the established church: there 
has not been an instance of suicide 
during the thirty-two years of the 
present minister’s incumbency, B0F 
has any native of the parish been 
hanged or bazished in the memory 
of man. Jie 
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The Amenican Mufe. 








New-York, Sept. 7, 1796. 


ORIGINAL POETRY. 


LOVE OF NATURE. | 
Love the softened grace, the varying charms, 


Which o’er the Earth’s enamel’d bosom play, “ 


When Nature bursts from April’s humid arms, 
And springs impatient to the ides ef May. 


I love the ripening beam, the fervid glow, 
Which crown with full’ maturity the year, - 
When busy Summer shews his swarthy brow, 
And severs from its root the bending ear. 


I love the rich profusion Autumn yields, ~ F 


When, in his party-colour’d robes array, 
He treads triumphant o’er the lightened fields, 
And binds their rifled honors round his head. ' 


I love the bright effulgence Winter wears, 


When o’er the plains his fleecy showers descend, 


And the soft germ which shivering Nature bears 
From the rude blast and piercing frost defend, 


I love—but ah! such matchless beauties rise, 
So thick the forms of varied Goodness throng, 
That sweet confusion dims my wondering eyes, 
And swelling transport overpowers my song, 


For still the impress of a hand divine 
Marks each mutation of this earthy. ball; 
Through all its scenes a parent’s bounties shine-~ 
“ Father of light and life!” I love them aL. 





EL PESTS 
An Address in favor of a Singing Bird. 
HE tuneful strains that glad thy heart, 
Ah! whence, obdurate, do they flow? 


Thy warbler’s song, unknown to art, 
But breathes his little soul of woe. 


His life of pleasure butaday; = 
That transient day, how soon it flies: 
Regard, a friend, the plaintive lay, 
Restore him to his native skies. 
Erewhile a tenant of the grove, 
And blithest of the. feather’d train, 
He gave to freedom, joy and love, 
The artless tributary strain. 
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Original Poetry. 


Indignant see him spurn the cage, 
With feeble wings its wires agsail; 

And now despair succeed to rage, 
And sorrow pour the mournful tale. 


Oh! you, whose forid parental care 
First bade my grateful song arise, 

First taught me how to wing the air, 
And.range abroad the boundless skies : 


My grief for you, ah! what can tell? 
Who now each duteous rite’ performs, 
And, wheti you bid the world farewell, 
With leaves shall shroud your lifeless forms ! 
But, O! still deeper than the rest, 
For thee, dear partner of my loye! 
Do anxious cares assail my breast, 
Ah! whither, whither dost thou rove? 


What clime, what unknown region hears 
Thy tender song of sorrow flow? 
Who now thy pensive moments cheers, 
And soothes or shares thy every woc? 
For thee I turn’d the tuneful lay— 
Then, tuneful lays, farewell to you, 
To all that’s charming, all that’s gay,— 
And thou, dear flatterer, Hope, adieu! 


New-York, 1779. MATILDA. 
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On hearing the brave unfortunate PascHAL Paort had engaged in the 


Russian Service. Written in 1779- 


ET: venal bards in servile notes proclaim 

_4 The solendid honors of a regal name; 
This artless lay, ah! might it worthier be! 
Illustrious Paoxt! is due to thee: 
The Muse, vain wish! would to thy merits rise, 
ad fix thy fame eternal as the skies; 
To times remote thy hapless worth impart, 
And bid soft pity live in every heart, 


Not all the shafts of angry Fate control 

The martial ardors of thy daring soul; 

Ah! had’st thou flourish’d in those glorious days 
When valor was success, and virtue praise, 

Ere murderous* engines could o’er right prevail, 
And cause the firmest, best resolves to fail, 

Ne’er had thine eyes beheld thy warlike train 
Condemn’d to bondage, and the Gallic chain. 

If righteous heaven the dues of vice dispense, 

If virtue be the care of providence, 


Why 


® “ The French engineers, not their generals, have conquered Paott.” 
BoswEklle 

















Original Poetry. ‘497 
Why dost thou, O desponding Patriot! trace 
The paths of sorrow midst a barb’rous race? 
Oppress’d with age and heart-felt grief, explore 
The fateful Danube and the Russian shore, 
To toil for laurels destin’d not thineown, 
And add new splendor to the Czarrish crown? 


Trembling beneath her own impending woes, 
America with generous pity glows, 

Hails thee to dawning Science’ fairest seat, 
Where exil’d Freedom finds a last retreat, 

And warms, with fires congenial to thine own, 
‘The dauntless bosom of a W «sHINGTON, 

In whom all public, private virtues blend, 
Dreadful in war—in peace the gentle friend: 
He too, like thee, asserts his country’s cause— | 
Asserts great Nature, in her sacred laws (Ht 
Of equal right, by Heaven itself impress’d, 
Fix’d 2s earth’s basis in the human breast. 


Great God! before thy awful throne I béw; 
Hear, and regard thy humble suppliant’s vow: 
If my lov’d countrymen in bondage bend, 
Brave to no purpose, virtuous to no end, 

Oh! be no more to Earth’s short views confin’dy 
The dark surmises of this daring mind; 

Lest it, bewilder’d in Fate’s wond’rous maze, 
Deny thy attributes, refuse thee praise; 

For, ah! inexplicable are thy ways! 
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Bx the Death of Mrs. Kirn‘, who died on the 18th of December last, 
By a Female Friend. 


wrt in the clay-cold arms of death 
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CaTHARINE pale and silent lies; 
Her virtuous form devoid of breath—- 
Th’ untainted spirit ling’ring flies 
Teo scenes above, where Virtue reigns, ui 
Where restless cares no more annoy, a 
But Heaven’s seraphic choir proclaims, tN. 
Ini sweet-tuned notes, celestial joy. ? 


The death-denouncing toll I hear! 
Again it strikes—again assails! 
Pierces again my list’ning ear, _ | 

Light waited by the murmuring gales.— | 
No more shal! beat that tender heart, | 

To mine so constant, kind, and true; : 
No more that bosom, Joath to part, ; 

Shall, anxious-throbbing, bid adieu : i 
G Forevey f 
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Original and felefed Poetry. 


Forever fled! forever gone! 
My fruitless sighs she cannot hear! 
Else would she calm my ceaseless moan, 
Else would she dry the trickling tear. 
I grieve—butah! I grieve in vain; 
in Death’s cold ear my woes f tell: 
Since, then, nor prayers, nor tears retain, 


Thou dear departed shade—farewell! 


New-York, September 20, 1796. 
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SELECTED POETRY. 
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Extra from Dr. Beppoes’ “ Essay on the Public Merits of Mr. Pitt.* 


a ET slip the dogs of war,’”’ the Premier said: 
Each skip-jack peer inclin’d his supple head. 


For Nort his Commons passed the ready vote, 
To Norru the preacher lent his liquid throat. 
Masked in unspotted lawn, with solemn breatl 
The fawning bishop blessed the work of death. 
Handmaid of state! inventive Fraup design’d 
Each wile that lulls, appals, or fires the mind. 
With Fast and Proclamation, false alarm 
Combin’d to work the sense-controling charm. 
Anp now, my Country! to thy cheated ‘sight 
Oppression takes the reverent form of Right. 
Swift round thy coasts vindictive rancor runs, 
And ———-— phrenzy agitates thy sons. 
Youth, self-devoted, burns his blood to pour; 
Old age~—more precious still—his hoarded store, 
Lank Labor’s wrested earnings buy the knave; 
And spurious Honor’s. goad impels the brave. 


Unvsva horrors War’s stern‘front assumes, 
As o’er his helmet frown Tartarean plumes, 
Of carcase-butcher Chiefs the cheapened slaves 
Bear Britain’s vengeance o’er the Western waves. 
Roused from’the wilds that skirt Columbia’s fields, 
His axe of death the unpitying savage wields. 
With rude impetuous step, unmarshalled trains 
Rush into day, and howl along the plains: 
So when dark Sotstracel rears ‘his wintry form, 


Cloud drives on cloud, and:storm is»press’d' by storm— 
Turoues each biest vale as Murder’s yell resounds, 


And scares its temants from their cultur’d bounds, 
The mother, dreadless of the fatal snake, 
Clasps*her snatch’d babe amid the forest brake; 
In vain—the fell pursuer bursts his way, 


Cracks with sure scent, and starts his shrieking prey. 























Seleéted Poetry. 


Marx! at his nod as Albion’s legions haste, 
Join the dire task, and lay creation. waste, 


ow crouching sycophants the PREMIER greet, 


And chaunt rebellion prostrate at his feet ; 
While whispered words the dearer hope instil, 
Of Britons plastic to-the Despot’s will. 


Vain hope ef Guilt! Indignant Freedom’s spear 


Arrests his.councils in their dark career. 

No breathless courier laurelled tidings bears, 

No wrath rewards the warrior-statesman’s cares. 
His.noblest.trophy, lo! the captive’s chain, 
And widows’ wailings his triumphal strain. 
Back on his head the ills he broods recoil! 
Invaston threats his Country’s peaceful soil; 
Dismay with gorgon aspect strides the land, 


And points wheré hostile prows e’erloak her strand; 


Her haughty navy veils its pendants low, 
Cries to the gales, and scuds before the foe, 
Such glories Fate’s all-just decrees impart 
To nations, light of faith and proud of heatt, 
<eeeR SBE C ASREAIO eae —¥ 








THE CLOWN AND THE LAWYER. 


BY SIR JOHN RAMSEA, 
OB visited Brier, with a very long face, 


Put a piece in his palm, and then stated his case. 


Quoth the Lawyer—* As far as I yet understand, 
You are right as my nail, I declare gy this hand: 
But Doétors oft differ; so, were you my brother, 


I can’t answer, till shat too be fee’d, for the other.” | 
‘Then spreading his hand, like a churchwarden’s plate, 


* Come, come, my good friend, don’t stand scratching your pate! 


But wer Pather eye, like.a soul, as you ought, 


Time’s too precious for me thus to waste it for nought.” 
Says Hoz—* Here’s the stuff! but, as I ama ninay, 
I’m handing thee, now, Master Barer, my /ast guinea; 
So I hopes as you’ll give me.the best of advice !””—- 

* To be sure! to be sure!” cries Breer, “ ima trice. 
Then, know, that those words which I last heard you say, 


Have driv’n all at first that I told you away, 


No matter what Cause, or what Lawyer, or Court, 


Gold! Gold! nty friend Hos, is of ‘all the support: 


With that, to each point of the compass we rove; 
Without it, the devil a Jind of us move! 

Ew’ry hoyie that I had, with your money is gone;, 
Yottr cause is’ # bad orie, and you are undone. 


ren ry 
£0-stand ow you hay’1’t, a8 We Say» 4 leg; . . 


And no Lawyer, in England, for you'll stir a peg.’ 


Fon Idok’d mighty sheepish, and mutter’d a curse, 


As he saw Lawyer Baye® put the cash in his purse. 
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500 Monthly Régifter. 


* What you tells me,” he cried, as he'slowly withdrew, 
“*] fears, Master Brier, may, for once, be too true: 
But if I durst tell thee.a piece of my mind, 

Tho’ I have been main foolish, I a’n’t yet quite blind ; 
And you Limés of the Law, ‘I now sees very plain, 
Be all, as a body may sav, rogues in grain! 

Yes, ecod! had I known halt I now know before, 

I’d as soon enter’d hell, Master Berger, as'your door; 
And I wish I may suffer, with you, ‘hell’s worst pain, 
If ever I visit a Lawyer again!” ! 


i 
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FOREIGN DEPARTMENT. 


QUEBEC, Sept. 8. 

N Thurfday, about four o'clock in 

the afternoon, a dreadful fire broke 

out, in a ftable belonging to the honorable 
Thomas Dunn, in Saint Louiseftreet, 
which feemed, for fome time, to threaten 
dcitruction to the greater part of the town. 
The wind blowing freth from the weft, in- 
ftantly communicated the flames to the 
houfe of the honorable chief juftice Monk, 
and to that adjoining, on the eaft fide. 
While thefe were burning with great vio- 
Jence, and it was feared would commu- 


nicate the flames to the adjacent houfes: 


on both fides of the ftreet, the fire was 
obferved to have caught in the convent 
of the Recolet’s, at the lower. end of the 
ftreet, at leaft two hundred yards from 
whiere it began. In a few minutes the 
roof and {pire of the Church fell down, 
and the whole convent was in a blaze. 
At that moment it feemed very doubtful 
whether the Caftle, or even the Lower 
‘Town, could be faved; but the wind fhift- 
ing a lictlé to the northward, ‘carried the 
flames up Carrier-ftreet, facing the Cha- 
teau Garden, where the fire continued to 


r 


rage, burning down all before it, watil it 
reached the corner of the back ftreet, 
which leads up towards Mount Carmel, 
where at laft it ftopped. The houfe of 


. H. W. Ryland, Efq; oppofite fide of faid 
_ ftveet, efcaped unhurt. Thirteen or four- 


teen houfes in all, are entirely burned 
down ; among which are, two belonging 
to chief juftice Monk, three to Berthelot 
Dartigny, Efq; and two to Mrs. Cignet. 

During the conflagration, the roofs of 
many other houfes alfo catched fire,which 
were faved by timely affittance, particu- 
larly thatof Thomas Aintbe, Efq; facing 
the Parade, the Houfe of Affembly, and 
feveral houfes in the Lower Town. 

It is impoffible, at pref-nt, to form an 
eftimate of the damage fultained on this 
diftrefling occafion, in houfes and other 
property; nor have we been able to learn, 


_ with certainty, how the fire originated 5 


though it appears probable that it was 
caufed by fome boys at play, who, in amul- 
ing themfelves with gun-powcer, had tet 
fire to the hay in the ftable, of which 
thete was unfortunately a very large quan 
tity. 














DOMESTIC: OCCURRENCES. 











FAYETVILLE (N. C.) Aug. 20. 

N Wednefday arrived in this town, 

fix of the head men of the Catawba 
nation of Indians, viz. Major George 
White, Cape. John Delo, Capt. Billy Red- 
head, Serjeant Billy Morrifon, James 
Scott, and Patrick Brown... After re- 
maining two days at the Wigwam of Sago 
{ brother) Cochran, fmoaking the Pipe of 


‘peace’ and friendthip, and performing @ 


number of feats of archery and wart 
dances, they’ fet out on their way to Wil- 
mington, on a vifit to his excellency the 
Governor, their brother, and head men 
of the ftate of North-Carolina. 
ScuenactTapy, Aug. 23- At Thur- 
lock, on Sabbath, 14th inft. Rev- Chrif- 


* tian Burke was inftalled, by a commifiion 
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Monthly 


of the claffis of Albany, into the paftoral 
of the United Congregations of 
Tharlock and New-Rhinebeck, having 
peed previoufly ordained in March laf, 
by the claflis. of the city of Albany. 
- Sept: 20] On Thurfday the 13th inft. 
thePrefbytery of Albany met in this town, 
for the purpofe of inftalling the Rev. Ro~ 
bert Smith, late of New:-Caftie Prefby-. 
tery: Fennfylvania; Paftor of the Prefby-' 
terian Church in Scheneftady... The fo~ 
lemnity was attended by a reipeCtable and 
lage alembly. The Rev. John Wasford,: 
of Salem, preached a fermon upon the 
occafion, from Deut. xxxii. 47. The Rev. 
Dr, Smith prelided and gave the charge 
totheminifter; and the Rev. Mr. Scurges, 
of Charlton, addreffed the charge to the, 
people. Laft Lord’s Day, Mr. Smithde~ 
livered his inaugural fermon, from 2 Cor. 
vie §* We then, as workers ‘together: 
with him, befeech you alfo, that ye re- 
ceive not the grace of God in vain.”?’ .’ 
Waitestown, Aug. 26. >On the 
evening of the 17th inft, a murder was 
fommitted at the houfe of John Wemple, 
inthe Oneida Cattle, An Indian of that 
tribe, well known by the name of Saucy 
Nick, is, upon very good grounds, fup- 
poled co be the perpetrator of this greatett 
ofcrimesy On information of the mur- 
der, upon oath, Judge White, without 
one hour’s delay, iffued his warrant for 
the apprehenfion of the murderer; with 
inftrutions to the officer to make appli- 
tation to the chiefs of the nation, and 
demand the offender: and we.are happy 
in the information, that the.nation very 
teadily delivered over the accufed to the 
juftice of the ftzte, to be punithed by our 
laws, Several of the nation aceompa- 
nied the officer-to the gaol. The perfon' 
murdered was a white manj and the in- 
formation received juttifies a-belief, that: 
he was from» fome part of Long-Iiland, 
on his way to the military tract, to ex 
Plore a lot of land, which he acquired 
by his fervices as a foldier in the Ame- 
tiean war; his name is fuppofed. to be 
Henry Crafts, and he fuggefted that he 
worked in a paper manufaétory, for 
a Mr, Onderdonck, of Long-Ifland. 
Portsmoutu, Sept. 1. Perhaps the 
olde man living never recolleéts fo fud- 
den @tréfition in the weather to have 
happened, as has fince Monday laft, when 
the Thermometer ftood at qo; Teufday 
forenaon at $6, afternoon feil to 64, and 
in the hight to freezing ; and on Wedaet- 
4) Morning ice was feen, in feveral parts 
of this.town, of confiderable thick nefs. 
Dusing the lait week was feen off P’oitf- 
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mouh harbor, a Sea Serpent, which was 


fuppofed to be near one hundred feet im. 


length, as it thewed itfelf out of water go 

feet; it was as big round asa barrel. 
PHILADELPHIA, Sept. 23. On the 

14th inft. there was: avioleni ftorm, with 


thunder, lightning, and hail, near Fle-" 


mington,New- Jerfey. Many of the hail- 
{tones meafured from fix.to feven inches 


round, which indented the *hingles and: 


boards of the houfes and fences, and de- 
ftroyed a quantity of grain, &<c. in the 
und. 

About half a mile from the town, on 
the hill, at the cooper’s fthop, Thomas 
Jobs and his wife were killed on the fpot. 
The child which the had in her arms, was 
a lictle burnt, but is expected to recover. 
A woman, lying in bed, had her hair 
finged and was otherwife hurt; and a little 
boy was much hurt in the fame houfe, 
and it is feared he will not recover the 
ufe af his limbs. The chiminies at both 
ends of the houfe are burfted, and. the 
building was left a mere wreck. _ 

The above Thomas Jobs and his wife, 
having company, gave up their bed to 
their guefts,and Jay.on the floor, with their 
heads towards the. chimney ftack, whew 
the accident happened. . Thofe that were’ 
not injured lay oma bedftead. This ter 
rifying tempett lafted. from the early part 
of the afternoon, with little intermifhiony 
until eleven or twelve o’clock at night. « 

On the third inft. were fold by Henry’ 
Dorfey Gough, of Baltimore, nine bull 
calves, which are from a croft of the fa- 
mous Mr, Bakewell’s breed, and the Lin- 
cointhire, at the following prices :— 

Dollars. :’ 


rof7 months old, black & whitey for 195 


1 of! a year old, ditto, for 110 
1 of 7 months, ditto, for 110 
1 of 6 months, ditto, | ‘ for 100 


Five others, of 6 months old, for ¢o, 
555 50, 50, and 46-dollars each, 

The above gentleman, a few:months 
ago, fold a bull for 200 dollars, weigh- 
ing one thoufand and.twenty-two pounds. 
If thefe great weights and prices can be 
obtained by improving the bread of cate 
tle, it is well worth the attention of far- 
mers who feed and raife tock. A num- 
ber of gentlemen in Maryland, we are in- 
formed, have aflociated for the purpofe 
of importing the beft frock that can be 
met with from England, — — 
‘ail to be of great fervice to this country. 
Ne > Vink Sept. 12+ Elias Hafket 
Darby, Ef} of Saizem, has lately made a 
jiberal donation ‘to the Mufeum of Dart- 


mouth College. Among other ae 
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andwrare curiofities, he has prefented the 


Zebra, an African animal; a valuable 
acquilition tothe <urious in natural hifto- 
ty, befides many other rarities from Afia 
aed the narth-wef(t coat of America. 

. Lat Thurfday, evening, the ftorer of 
David-and John De Foreit, in Newfield, 
(Camne@ticuy) was difeovered to be: on 
twee ) Gn breaking it open, they found.the 
boy who attended the ftore, Shelton Ed- 
wards, fon of Mr. Samuel Edwards, of 
that place, murdered, having his beains 
beat out and his throat cut. The tore 
was robbed of 700 doliars.in bank notes, 
and 200 dollars im filver. No goods 
were taken, but great part was injured by 
the.fires 
Extract of a letter from Caprain James 

Biuff, to the Secretary of war, dated 

- Poft Niagara, Auguit2o0, 1796. 

*+ My la@ iuformed you of the evacu~ 
aiion of Ofwego, and of its:being taken 
poffetiion of by the detachment I have 
the honer to. cominand, on the 14th of 

uly. pole 

_ * DT now have the additional honor to 
inform you, that after being detained 
near a month for the means of tranfpor- 
tation, and, after making an’ attempt 
with, fix butteaux, and being caft away, 
and regaining thet poft, £ embarked on 
the fifth of Augu‘t, with fifty men, the 
artillery, ammunition,.and che principal 
part of the fteres, on board the Kingfton 
packet, of about fifty tons, (which con- 
actor Of Hara had procured for us) and 
on the tenth, in the afternoon, being in 
fight of Niagara, difpatched a boat with 
an officer to the Britith Commandant, 
with: notice of the approach of the ad- 


_ vance troops of che United States, deftined 
, to receive pofleffion of it 5, amd about fun~ 
‘Set came at a mile’s diftance from the 


fert, when I received his anfwer, and an 
offer of immediate poffeflion. I accepted, 
aod my guard, ander a commiffioned ofs 
ficery marched inon Capt. Sheft"s march- 
ing out—his ferjeant attending mine in 
potting fentries, doc. ‘The next day, ia 
the forenoon, the artillery, ftores, and 
the reft of the men were landed, in time 
io difpiay the flag of the United States, 
vader afedetal faiuce, by three o'clock. 

‘twas vilated in'the morning by Capt. 
Shefl,whe was fo polite as to wale round 
the works, and give me every informa- 
tion for a relieving officer.”’ 

Friday evening, as Mr. M‘Gowan, 
grocer, in Liverty-ftreet, was drawing 
Spirits from a hogthead, a fpark acci- 
dentally fellyinto the fpirits and fet it on 
sic; alarmed ar thie, he ran to get wax 
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tery forgetting in his friglit to tum th, 
cock, when the flowing {pirits commu. 
nicated the fire to the hogtheat, -Mr, 
M*Gowan,,. with his father-in-law, Mr, 
Welcen, being anxious to extinguith the 
firey perfilted in going down and attempt. 
ing to turn the cock, when the 

burft and Jet thefe unfortunate men ig 
flames, in which fitaation they continued 
feveral minutes before any one dared to 
ftrip them. Qn having their clothes ta. 
Ken. off, they were found to be fhockingly 
burnt. By great exertions the building 
was faved. Both the unfortunate ful. 
ferers aré fince dead. 

Aa the counties of Bucks and Mont. 
gomery, about 38 miles from Philadel 
phia, there are twelve farms adjoining 
eath other, which were, in the year 
17935. owned and occupied by the fol. 
lowing venerable and refpegtable citizens, 


7 Ages in.1793. Prefeat age, 
J. lewing» » GO years, 93 
Hi Yerkifs,, 87 99 
S. Shoemaker, . 70 73 
S. Irwiny |. 69 78 
A, Butkick, 73 76 
lL Beliew, 74 77 
j. Fry, 94 74 
Tie Craven, 73 8 
G. Craven, 75 Ee 

: me 
Total, 714 
Average near 
Since. dead, © 
A, Staut, OF ad 
J. Gilbert, 93 
. Gasrifon, 79 
Total,  g8o 


Average near go years, 

There are feveral other very old gen- 
tlemen, heads of familiesy in che fame 
neighborhood, but as they do not im- 
mediately join eftates, they are not men- 
tioned: few partsof theworld, howevery 
cam produce 12. perfons refiding four- 
fifths of a century in: perfect harmony, 
within two miles of one central fpot. 

23] Lak Wednefday morning fe'n- 
night a moft fhocking and truly |ament- 
able affair took place in New-Havem A 
Mr. Benjamin Haywood, a young gentle- 
man belonging to Charlefton (South Ca- 
rolina) who had received: his educatioa 
at Yaie College, put an end to his exitt- 
ence, by thuoting himfeif with a piftol 
through the head: he lay in the gréate 
diftrets for feveral hours befote he expired 

A late London paper fays, ‘ Letters 
from Florence mention avery great difco- 
very in a place where it was leaft expect- 
ed. Nearthe town of Piperno, age “! 
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Pivernum, fome artifts made a 
fearch, and found fome inferiptions, aad 
fome fine pieces of fculpture. 

“The firll isa ftatue of a men fitting, 
twice as large as life. It is the ftatue 
of Tibetius Caxfar, feulpturéd as Jupi- 
ters It is of great value, inafmuch as it 
js antique, and becaufe the ftatues which 
we have of Tiberius are imperfe&. It 
isof that fpecies of very fine marble which 
is called Copotla Statuaire. 

« The remains of a flatue of Clandi- 
us, the head and breaft in perfee prefer- 
vation: a neked ftatue of one of the Cz- 
far’s, and a woman, without heads, 

Several fine heads, particularly one 

of Aurelius; a head of Jupiter; of the 
younger Fauftina ; of a woman, fuppofed 
to be @O@tavia, the wife of Nerom=were 
alfo difeovered. 
, “All thefe ftatues, and feveral in- 
fcriptions, prove, that the place whete 
they were found was the Forum of the 
ancient Pivernum, where the (tatues of 
the Cxefars had been erected. New dif. 
coveries are expeéted to be made in the 
fame place.” 

A velcano has made its appearance in 
Portugal, in the province of Alantejo, 
fince which a fubterraneous noife has been 
heard in the diftri€ of St. Michael de 
Mechade, followed by an explofion : foon 
after this a hot ftone, of about tolb. 
weight, was feen to fall, though the aper- 
ture from whence it proceeded could not 
be found, 

We are informed that Judge Benfon 
has a¢cepted the appointment of third 
Commiffioner, for fettiing the true St. 
Croix river : he is'to proceed immediate- 
ly for Portland, where he will embark 
for St. Andrews, to meet the other Con- 
miflicners. » 

We hear that Do€tor Amafa Dingley, 
of this city, is eleted a member of tae 
medi¢al fociety of Loridon. 

Some Account of James Hvcr, who 
Was ten years a prifoner at Algiers. 
James “Hull was born in Smithfield, 

and was “brought up in Peterfburg, Vir- 

ginia; he is about thirty years old, and 
left the faid place twelve years ago. Af- 

Yer'having been at South Key, Charlef- 

ton, and Baltimore, he thippedon board 

1 brig commanded ‘by Captain Coffin, 

bound to Teneriffe, and from thence to 

kirk: he there took his paffage to 

St. Ubes, ‘on board an American thip 

‘ommanded by Captain OfBrian. Two 

days after they fad left St. Ubes, on their 

Paffage to America, they were captured 

*Y an Algerine corfair, and carried into 
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Algiers, where the Yaid James Hull’ +é- 
mained a flave ten years; during which 
time he experienced the moft cruel and 
inhuman treatment, and was four years 
up the country carrying ftones to make 
lime 5 watched very clofely by drivers) the 
moft barbarous men ia the world, totally 
divefted of humanity and every tencer 
feeling ; his food black bread, olives, of, 
and vinegar, in very-feanty proportions. 
It is ufual when they fend a corfair'to 
fea, to put on board her a Chriftian flave. 
It was the good fortune of Huli, abourc 
tweive months ago, to be thipped on board 
one of thofe veflels that failed tothe coaf® 
of Sicily. After being forty days out, 
fhe was taken, after ,an engagement of 


three days, by a Neapolitan frigate, who: 


carried her to Palermo. The Algerines 
were made -flaves, and Hull was rejeafed. 
Captain Scott, who happened: to be there 
at that time, took Hull with him te 
London; from whence fome time fince 
he arrived at Charlefton, inthe fhip Lucy, 
Captain Dalton. 
INFORMATION TO MARINERS. * 

In lat. 39. 00."fong. 46. 10. W. from 
London, lays a fhoal or rock; at low 
water, about ten feet above the farface, 
and about fixty-five fathoms in circum- 
ference. 

It has been feen by many; but fome 
gentlemen in the year 1789, in New- 
foundland, informed me, in their voy- 
age from Lifbon to St. John’s, they were 
upon it, and ear being loft, It was in 
the month of September that year, when 
it, happened to them. 

This rock or fhoal was feen in Decent 
bet lat by Captain Stewart, of the brig 
Jenny, of Deity,‘in ‘his voyage from 
Antigua home. Almoft all the French 
and Dutch charts lay it down, bet it is 
in very few of the Englith. 

The rocks and thoals laid down in all 
charts of thefe iflands are without foun- 
dation, except the Formagas, near to the 
tfland of Santa Maria, and the Feiras, off 
the harbor of Angray ifland of Terceira; 
but they both fhow themfelves at three 
leagues off : there iswater for a firft rate 
man of war within twenty fathoms of 
each of them. 

Captain Stewart, of the Jenny, was fo 
near the {hoal before-mentioned, that he 
was obliged to hoif out his boats and tow 
his vetlel off, as it fell calm when near it, 
and a current running ftrong towards it. 

MARRIAGES 

In New-York.—In the capital, Cape. 
Daniel Hawley, to Mils Catharine Gil. 
bert.-—Mr. Leonard Rogers, to Mif 8. 
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Oakley.—-Mr. Robert Wardell, to Mifs 
Lavinia Woods.—Mr, Richard Ellis, to 
Mifs Catharine Van Tuyl.—Mr,. Peter 
Vandervoort Ledyard, to Mifs Maria Van 
Tuyl.—Doétor Alexancer Hofack, to 
Mifs Gloriana Skinner,—Doétor William 
Doll, to Milfs Sophia Cariftina Bauman. 

At Haerlem, Mr. Frederick Devou, 
to Mifs Deborah Weeks. 

At Schene&tady, Jofeph C. Yates, Efq; 
to Mif; Maria Kane. ; 

On Long-Ifland, Mrs Joel Scidmore, 
to Miis Hannah Hoyt.—-Mr. Samuel 
Matt, to Mifs Catharine Appleby.—-Mr. 
Philip Verplanck, to Mifs Sally Arden. 

In New-Jerfey.—-At Elizabeth-town, 
Mr. Beza E. Biifs, to Mifs B. J. Thomas. 

At Middletown-Poiat, Captain James 
Ward, to Mifs Jane Van Pelt. 

In Pennfylvania,—-In the capital, Mr. 
Stephen C. Uftick, Printer, to Mifs Re- 
becca Shields. 

In Conneicut.—At Norwalk, Mr. 
Obadiah Wickes, to Mifs Sally Ray- 
troond.—-Mr. Jofeph Wickes, to Mifs 
Sufannah Raymond. 

In Maffachufetts.—In the capital, 
Mr. Samuel Myers, to Mifs Hays.-—Mr. 
M. M. Myers, to Mifs S. Hays. 

—DEATHS.=- 

In New-York.—Jn the capital, Mr. 
Peter Abeel, in his 19th yeare—Peter T. 
Curtenius, Efq; auditor-general of this 
ftate.-Mr. Jofeph Sadler.-—-Mr. Samuel 
P. Lloyd.——Mrs. Strong, widow of the 

ylate Mr. Nathan Strong.—-Mr. Abra- 
ham Tyfon.—Mrs. M‘Knight, widow of 
Dottor C. M‘Kanight, in her 44th year. 
o-Mr. John Marley.—-Mr. John Ogden. 
——-Mrs, Pitner.—-Lawrence Yates, Ef. 
—Mr. Effingham Warners—Mr. Wil- 
liam Carfon, 

At Hudfon, in the 29th year of his 
age, Mr. Bildad Barney, A, M. and mi- 
nilter of the congregational church in 
that city. 

Ac Canaan, Mr. Robert Adam, book- 
binder, 

In Albany, Mr. Ifaac Brewer, of 
New. York. 

On Long-Ifland.—-At Fluthing, Ger- 
rard G. Beekman, Eig; in his 77th year. 

In Conne&ticutp——At Stamford, Dr, 
Maac Navis. 

At Danbury, Mrs. Elizabeth Taylor, 
in her 45th year.——Mrs, Abigail Wiid- 
man, inher 48th year, 

At North-Steatford, Captain John 
French, aged 76.—Col John Benjamin, 
ja his 65th year, 


Merchant, Efg; 
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At Groton, Simeon A: stn he 
434 year, : toe Pala hi 
In Rhode-Ifland.—AtN 


Diftri& Jud 
ftate. Judge of that 


In Vermont.-——At Cold Spring, W 
haven, in hid 76th year, the thee 
Green Mountain patriarch, patriot, ang 
poets Thomas Rowley, Efq. 


In Maffachufetts—In the capital 


‘Madam Guzzel Apthorp, in the 88th 


year of her age.—Mr, 
Printer, in his 534 year. 

At Newbury-port, the Hon. Nathaniel 

racy. 

In New-Jerfey.——At Perth-Amboy, 
Mrs., S. Ball, in her 36th year, 

In Pennfylvania.-—In the capital, Mr, 
William. Farley, of New-York,-—Mr, 
Farren, lately from England,-Chriftian 
Fabiger, Efqg; Treafurer of the Com. 
monwealth of Pennfylvania.z—Mifs Des 
borah Morris.—-Mr. Cornelius Decker, 
of New-York. 

At Northumbesland, Mrs. Prieftleyy 
the wife of Doctor Prieftley. 

In Delawaree—-At Wilmington, Dr. 
Jobn M‘Kinley, in his 76th year. 

In Maryland.—-At Elktons—Mr. Jo 
nathan Booth. 

In North-Carolina.At Wilmingtony 


Ezekie} Raffel, 


.Mr. Nathan Ward, merchant, 


In South-Carolina.—In the capital, 
Mr, John Umbach.-—Mr. James Earl.— 
Mifs Mary Wrighten, daughter of the 
late Mrs. Mary Ann Pownall.—Doétor 
Benjamin Clarke. 

In Georgia.—At Savannah, Mr. Wil- 


liam Allen, a celebrated race rider 


Capt. Samuel Clarke. 

In Kentucky.—George Miller, Eig 

lately from Edinburgh. 
—FCREIGN DEATHS== 

In New-Brunfwick.—At Mangerville, 
Colin Campbell, Efq; inhis 45th year 

In the Weft-Indies.—At Jamaica, 
Captain Barton Norton, of Bofton. 

At Surrinam, Captain Holden. 

In Spain.—-At Cadiz, Admiral Cor- 
dovan, Captain-genera!l of the Spanifh 
navy, } 

At Madrid, the Duke de Crillon- 
Mahon, Captain-general of the armicé 
of Spain, at the age of 80. It is calcu 
lated that he has been in 68 different 
engagements, ; 

i Scotland.—At Dumfries, serv 
Burns, the Scottith Bard, in the 3° 
year of h's age. 
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